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Kdgar A. Poe. 


CHRIST THE LORD. 32soxt,, Cuntats tor 


liams. For Mixed Voices. Easy and attractive music. 
Choirs and Societies can easily learn it for a Xmas 
performance. 80 cents. 


Send for List of Christmas Carols. 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG. gi*¢et- 


Cloth, $2 50; Boards, $2.00. A noble present for those $4.00; full tree calf or turkey morocco, $5.00. 
who love the best. Fifty-eight of the most successful 


songs of the day, by forty famous composers. MEMORIAL EDITION. 


det Aa Oa . Memoir by Joux m. Inenan. $enamental Pre 
seme === WRITING w TRACING, 222222 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. $2.0 bas; a 


al Many and Varied Editions of Poe’s Writings, Poetry and 
Prose. Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 


LY 7 UM tl 7 Y/ HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


The Masterpieces of Poe's genius. $2.00; half calf, 





$3.00, gilt, ‘The new and most favorite collection’ CABINET EDITION. Sere 
NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM. f5 25 BOOFS. ae 

Lot imimlainten| Lor Primary Schools. B, ..sagunasige ins he ie 
CHRISTMAS CANTATA. Gniscron, "i Adapted to the Use of Pen or Pencil. Poeun, Life, Portrait snd Autograph. Cloth 


good Choruses, Quartets, Solos, etc. Sacred words 


and spirited music. TOCco, $3.50, 


, , LIBRAR ; 
‘i ouryen pirson« co» |The spencerian is the Parent of all other Systems. rea mg PRE ey 


authenticated Prose Story, Article, or Poem that 
the author deemed worthy of preservation. Me- 











moir by J. H. In@RamM ; Notices of Life and Geni 
Latin and Greek by Correspondence. by Jasna Risa Loweae, M, P. Wiese, ‘and 
From acorrespondent in New England: mah others. rait, fac-stmile letters, and illus- 
ities Gace eflieh to de withant en Published by — i vols., crown 8vo.; cloth, $7.60; half- 


Your suggestion about giving up Latin and restricting 


inutad'a conteasy sect to which you may uave sep’| LWISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. |R2D-Linz zprtion. 


posed. It has simply cansed me to redouble my efforts Poems, with red-line A egy illustrations, full- 











the work ls too laborious, that's quite another matter.” 753 & 755 Broadway, New York. et ee 

tS Address, = 58, 5 Se, *,* For sale by principal booksellers, Books 
HARRISON HUME, N. LH. Agent, ont SY SSE, OO ee 

Don’t Fail °° 2) faye’ W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 











ing “A VALUABLE LIBRARY FREE.’ 


GREENOUGH’S VIRGIL 


Contains the Pastoral Poems (Bucolics) and Six Books of the Mineid. Chiefly 
from the text of Ribbeck, with select various Readings, Introductions, and 
Notes. Contains numerous illustrations from the antique. 

Refers-to the latest editions of Allen and Greenough’s, Gildersleeve’s, and 
Harkness's Latin Grammars. 

Sample Copies sent to Teachers, post-paid, on receipt of $1.12 (Introduction 


wGINN, HEATH & Co., Publishers, 


347a Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


390 = ¢ 
on page : ’ ee al 14 Milk Street, Boston. 347 35 944 Mreadwar; Bow York. 


~ CHRISTMAS CARDS by Mail. 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are able to make the 
following offers. Qut-of-tewn customers have never before had an opportunity to 
obtain these beautiful sonvenirs at — ey these prices : 

For 25 CENTS (in Stamps): 5 Marcus Ward & Co.’s finest English Cards: 
3 Prang’s American Oards; 1 John A. Lowell’s Steel-plate Souvenir. 

For 50 CTS. (in stamps): 11 Marcus Ward & Oo.’s; 4 Prang’s; 2 Lowell’s. 
The above houses and their cards are known the world over, and we assure our friends that 
we have the facilities and will furnish them a very choice selection at the above prices. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY 50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beau- 

« tiful Cards,—no two alike,—${, ; Better 
Assortment, $2.00; Handsome, no two alike, $3.00. very Card Warranted 
New and Fresh. (@™ Fine iot FRINGED CARDs, 10 and 15 cts, each. (Children’s taste 
for beautiful and tasteful Cards cannot be cultivated too early.) 

Our experience last year with a similar offer, encourages us to earnestly recommend 
Teachers and Superintendents to take advantage of this oppertanty Cards will 
be carefully selected for special aie and ages of scholars ; -— es sent when requést- 
ed, As our business may not be known to a large proportion of THE JOURNAL readers, 
we may say that the publishers allow us to refer to them. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, 


345 ¢ Wholesale Stationer and Paper Dealer. 






































I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 4 I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- Dp O N S EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
: X ALLY AS THE BEST. 
ALLY AS THE BEST. I. N. CARLETON, 


B. G. NORTHROP, 
SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR. 


Teachers, Attention ! 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 
now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 
scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 
almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 


i 
e in the United States. 
In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, you will 
consult economy, comfort, and success in your Draw- 

ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 

address (inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 

ae catalogue, and samples worth double 


your money; then each ene can be his own judge of 
their merits. 


Ld 
I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- e EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. pr ae ALLY AS HE BEST. wiicueen: 
eX-PRRSIDENT OF THEN. ¥.8.7.4. JOS, DIXON ORUCIBLE 00,, JERSEY OITY, N.J. PRESIDENT OF 4M. INST, OF INSTR. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Ont- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 
































G. S&S. WOOLMAN,|= 


116 Fulton St., New Vork. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, axnp MA 
—— for Schools, Colleges, and Draft- 
ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
Ilast 
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INVALID ROLLING. CHAIR. 
aie BOON 





CIRCULAR 
FOLDING CHAIR co, New liaves cL 


Established 1804. 
Optical, 
Mathematical, 
and Scientific 
Instruments, 


Of Every Description and Variety. 
Send 3c. stamp 
for our 116-page 
fine - illustrated 
optical catalogue 
of Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectro- 
scopes, Eye Ginases, Spectacles, &c.; 
or 3 ct. —2 for our 112-page fully 
illustrated Mathematical catalogue 
of Civil Engineers and Surveyors’ In 
straments, Drawing Supplies of all 
kinds, Aneroids, Pedometers, &c. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
337 & 62s Broadway, Now Vork. 






















ED I M E R & AM EN D, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


Importers and Manuf's of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PL RE CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 







with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture. 
32 eow ww 


ah 44-y tee 


PHILADELPHIA 





R.& J. BECK, 


and Laboratories supplied ; 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


ERGARTEN 
TABLES & CHAIRS, | 
nE-weeee &c., 
aay Prices. 
send A or illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 





— : =e 
Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 





4 te any Subscriber, postpaid, on receipt 
price, 81. Every Subscriber should pre- 
serve his Journal with a Binder. | 





For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


73 Fulton Street Boston Brain and Nerve Food. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE s,, VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
| Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 
fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and g 
Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE of Consumptio’ 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children; and a 
BINDER fer The Journal will be seut| better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 

PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CROSBY & 2D, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


ives renewed vigor in all diseases of 











sme HB, BENJAMIN, new vorx, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


6 Barclay St. 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


12 Vesey St. 
Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class ee for sale at lowest rates for best goods. aon eres solicited. 


ESTABLISHED Br 


mus CORT W. MEYER, “win’ 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apperatus. 


7 Premium awarded to Student’s Electric Machine and Apparatcs : price $15.00. Holtz Machine, nickel- 
Plated . $28 00. Catalogues (1881) on application. 











127 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, 


 EUFFEL & ESSER, Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Hard Rubber Drawing Teols, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c, Scientific Medels for Technical Schools. 


a Send Sor Illustrated Catalogues. 











AND HIS OTHER STYLES = 
SOLD wv ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT ue WORLD: 








CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


95 John St. and 


A Large New Illus- 
trated and Priced Cat- 1914 Greenwich St. 
alogue, 25e. ‘Weemerty ane & BENJAMEN. NEW YORK. 











E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues” sent free, on application. 








AMERICAN STEEL ‘PENS 


FOR 


AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


Leading Nos. 048, 333, 444, 128 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 











No. 333. No, 444, 


Works : Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 





BAKER, PRATT & CO. | 


Seeured School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York,| 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL ‘MEDALS. 

Headquarters for all secret 
Society Pins and Badges ; Col- 
lege Fraternity Bad me lain 
and enameled. Gol Sil- 
| ver Plating. Monograms, &c., 
engraved. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country. Send 
stamp for my New Illustrated 
PRICE- tos i 150 ereaiens. 


w. 
ss11 6a Palten 1 St, N.Y. 


Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, 1 canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
” *‘Hisremedies are the outgrowth 
me of his own experience; they are 
the only known Pr ane of per- 
manent cure,’’ 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS. T fry 0. 


HOPE’: DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 

and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 

Always in position, but invisible to 

All . $y and even whispers 2 heard dis- 

pM. refer . Send for 
ptive: circular with testimonials. Address, 

H. P. K, PECK & CO,, 85% Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY — 


= he Pure Comper + Tin for Charehew, 
ols, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARR ANTED. Catalogue sont Free. 
VANOUZEN 4 Ti Cin-innati, O. 






































The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, en yee Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. | —— 
Improved School Apparatus for every ment. 
Send for poet circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & O@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
















335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
p : i ieielineatin tas ainin D iis + Grand Premium List if you wish to 
"We furnish furnish them for $1.00. SEND ina y 
BINDERS. Address N. EB. Pus .» Boston. OURRAL, 13 o Hiawiey 8h Paes, aol Address, 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR cng. spellin yyoneun- 
THE SCHOOLS ng-book. 
OF BOSTON: reenter oe eery 
¢ Franklin Arithmetics, Adams Advanced Spell 
° written, Elementary, 
and Primary. ~w fie. 





DR. RHODES, 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT, 


At 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 


For the cure of Si mae Brain and Nervous Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Sc 
ity, Vertigo, Loss of 


on undice 


or Side, Kidney, 
eases. 
o'clock P. M. 339 zz 


iatica, Spinal Diseases, General Debil- 
iemory, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Dys- 
ma, Pleurisy, Constipation, Piles, 
umors, Boils, Gravel, Weak Back 
ver, Lung, Heart, and Blood Dis- 
ce hours: from 9 o’clock A.M. until 5 


Dropsy, A 
, Catarrh 
Li 








| Quickly and 


STH M A Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy CU RED 


is unequaled as a positive 
te It does not merely 


Alterative and Care for 
lef, *put je © pasmanens cure. 

























and 
and all their at 
afford tem 

Imore, O., says of it: “JZ am 
‘ects of your remedy. It is 


years that has loosened my 
a 


night without coug: ” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and and testimonials to 
SOS Broadway, New Yor 
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Mme, Augusta Healy’s 


VECETABLE 


TONIC PILLS 


Have proven a boon to thou- 
sands of suffering women. 
are prepared expressly 


- Th 
for, and if used as directed never fail to cure, the 
most obstinate Misplagements, Ovarian Troubles, and 
Chronic Weaknesses, s0 common to the best of the sex. 
All letters are answered by a skillful Female Physician. 


Pills sold by ts, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box ; xes, $56.00. Send for pamphlet and 
list of cured. fo 


H. F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 




















KIDNEY-WORT : 


DOES 9 
WONDERFUL ! 
CURES! — 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 

















SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 

pra ieee -Wort cured him after regular Phy- 

n oe for four years. 

» “Mim Jo John ms given ut n, Ohio, says 
er venu tod die by four prominen 
hysic ans and that he was rwards cured by 

y-W 

M.M. B. Seeds, an editor in Chardon, Ohio 
says he was not expected to live, bein bloated 
beyond belief, but Kidney-W ort cured him. 

Anna L. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney trdebles 
and other complications was ended by the use of 
Kidney- Wort. 

John B, Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
after taking “barrels “ other medicines,” 
Kidney-Wort made him well 

Michael Coto of Montgo 
suffered eight ne yenne with kidne 
was unable to , work, Kidney- 

ever.” 


KIDNEY-WORT 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. area 
un eas r ake pee v. o Orla ckes six quarts 


n Liquid Form, very Con- 
ae tor th those that cannot readily pre- 


Ear Becte with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 

















mery Center, Vt., 
difficulty and 
ort made h 



























Write for The Journal Premium Li-t, 
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FROM LESS TO MORE, 


BY GEO, 8. BURLEIGH, 
We wait to do some mighty deed 
Worthy the lords of old renown, 
And the world waits for that small seed 
Of simple truth we might have sown, 
That, growing, evermore had made 
A broadening sabbath in its shade. 


Not seeing how God builds high and vast 
By little hands, a man may be 
Too humble, and let Power go past 
‘To crown some low fidelity. 
Too humble? Nay; too proud to stand 
The cypher that makes Number grand! 


Should the weak runnels waste in reeds 
Their tribute to the sea, the sea 

Would shrink and fail; for Ocean needs 
The dewdrop, as the world needs thee. 

From Truth’s clear well the slenderest rill 

May all the thirsty valleys fill. 


Was it too poor a thing to do, 
To trim thy little, twilight lamp, 
When tempest all her clarions blew 
Above the billows’ charging tramp ? 
The proud three-decker saw that ray, 
And held aloof its perilous way! 


We know not, in the narrow rings 
Where darkly bound we work or wait, 
Of all our thousand little things 
Which shall be father of the great; 
But this we know,—the road from less 
To more is paved with faithfulness. 


The bird that like a shuttle flies 

From north to south, from south to north, 
At first his budding pinion tries 

From nest to bough, from bough to earth; 
Then, when his summer day is spent, 
With one flight clears the continent. 


Thou conquering voyager, sad, alone 
Chasing afar thy dream sublime, — 
By strange stars, over seas unknown,— 
To poise a world, to announce the rhyme 
Of hemispheres! we know in this 
Thy thousand nameless victories! 


The poet of a deathless song,— 
Warble of flute or trumpet-blast,— 

That lifts us over grief and wrong, 
So wears the laurel it shall cast 

A shadow o’er the scars that tell 

Of silent battles, won so well. 


Who seeks to gild his glory’s dome 
Before the nether walls are laid, 

May cheat some dazzled eye at home, 
But never wind, nor lightning’s blade; 

Tempest and time have only scorn 

For grandeurs, if not lowly born. 


Deep in the dark of dusky soils 

The roud sequoia strikes her roots; 
The tallest geyser overboils 

From flames the central burning shoots; 
So from the torn heart’s glowing if 
The words of loftiest cheer may leap 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Goon Cram.”—The best way to determine the fit- 
ness of any scholar for promotion in class is by every- 





s|tory data. 


proficiency in the classes, and not by marks, which are 
more or less arbitrary and misleading; certainly not by 
arithmetical calculations of averages on such unsatisfac- 
The teacher who does not know without 
formal examination the precise status of every pupil in 
her class, does not amount to much. When the “les- 
son ” of every day is not merely the answering of ques- 


tions, or rote recitations by paragraphs, but makes each 
child appropriate and apply what is taught, then we 


330/Shall get away from formal examinations ; and the in- 


formal ones are really occurring every day, the teacher 
being the gauge.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

Farra vs, Unpenrer.— Unbelief never led to any 
great enterprise or high achievement. Skepticism, of 
itself, is incapable of projecting such enterprise, and is 
even more incapable of carrying one out if projected. 
Rationalism or the critical habit is merely destructive. 
It works all the time on the negative side. Its spirit 
is demolition. It is indeed mighty to the pulling-down 
of strongholds of falsehood and inquity; but it carries 
injits hand the hammer of the iconoclast, and not the 
trowel of the mason or the chisel of the statuary. I do 
not undervalue the office and work of critical science ; 
but these do not lie in the larger and more important 
fields of life. Life is up-building, and its higher needs, 


negative methods, and negative results can never meet. 
A great soul can no more be nourished upon negations 
than a healthy body can be fed on pebble-stones and 
the heads of nails. The good genius of life looks out 
and not in, before and not behind, up and not down. 
Hence faith meets its higher needs.—Prest. B. A. Hins- 
dale, Hiram College. 


Bap Booxs.— There are thousands of people who 
admit into their homes and into intimate association 
with the mental and moral life of their children, books 


of such a character that if they should only creep out of 
their covers and get into coats and hats, they would be 
incontinently kicked into the streets.—Minot J. Savage. 


ILtiTERACY IN America. — Place the obligation on 
higher grounds. The destiny of America demands it ; 
the success of our free institutions, the welfare, grand- 
eur and glory of the republic. The basal idea of our 
government is the supremacy of man as man, and free 
suffrage demands intelligent integrity. Behind the 
ballot there is something more than a physical being. 
The illiteracy of the masses is appalling. In 1870 the 
voting population of the United States was 7,623,000 ; 
of the Southern States, 2,775,000; illiterate voters in 
the United States, 1,580,000; in the Southern States, 
1,123,000. 20 percent. of the entire voting population of 
the country, and 45 per cent. of those of the Southern 
States could not read their ballots. The Connecticut law 
requires a reading-qualification, but the vote of an illiter- 
ate voter in the South affects yours in a national election. 
In the last Presidential election there were 9,297,000 
votes,—20 per cent. by illiterate persons. Ten years ago 


one in five was illiterate; the proportion is larger to- 
day. The sixteen Southern States have one-third of 
the whole vote, and three-quarters of the illiteracy. 
The South has 138 electoral votes, and three-quarters 
of the political power behind those votes is in the 
hands of ignorant voters. Alabama has 109,000 illiter- 
ate voters ; Georgia, 122,000.—Dr. Curry. 


Gurrzav’s TRIAL. — For women to go to witness 
such a scene for the sake of amusement, is hardly a 
degree better than for the Roman dames to applaud the 
gladiators in the arena, and after a wretch had ceased 
to be “interesting,” to turn down their thumbs for his 


The trial of the assassin is a more 
serious affair than to afford a curious spectacle, or even 
for the exercise of a personal vengeance. It is to 
establish a precedent, if not a principle, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and to establish by example the jus- 


tice and equality of our legal system; and those who 
attend it as spectators at a circus, do more to degrade 
it than even the mountebank monkey who plays his 
pranks under the shadow of the gallows.— Prov. Journal. 


show is over. 


Jupcre Yr. — Here is a true story. A young man, 
son of a celebrated D.D., married a young woman, a 
graduate of a female seminary. They were educated(?) 
and accomplished. They had two lovely daughters ; 
both of these at about the age of fifteen died of diph- 
theria. As it was at a country-place, the physic!an 
looked at the surroundings. There was a flower-garden 
in front, and a hollow to hold slops behind. * Why,” 


he said, pointing to the latter, “this is enough to kill 
the whole neighborhood.” Were reading, writing, and 
arithmetic the most important things for that father and 
mother to know ?—The School Journal (N. Y.) 


Tue Riegur Kinp.— Said one of the patrons of a 
school, not long since, when applying for a teacher: “I 
wish we could get such a teacher as we had last year ; 
he taught the children hundreds of things they never 
thought of before, and my boy has pestered me with 
questions ever since; he will scarcely give me any rest ; 
he tells me everything he has heard there, and relates 
to me all the stories in his reading-book, and makes 


comments upon everything.” He could not have paid 
a higher compliment to the former teacher. The 
teacher had succeeded in awakening in the pupil’s 
mind a desire to know. Curiosity, that great incentive 
to the acquisition of knowledge, was fully aroused. — 
Educational News. 





THE SCHOOLS AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


BY MARY H. HUNT. 


“Why do our schools fail to turn out good citizens ? ” 
was pertinently asked by different speakers at the St. 
Albans National Teachers’ Convention, last summer. 
The answer may be found in the reply to the two fol- 
lowing questions: First, What are the chief causes of 
bad citizenship? second, Are the schools giving any 
attention to those causes, in their teaching and training ? 
The alcoholic habit is the undisputed origin of nine- 
tenths of the crime in this land, and, therefore, the pre- 
dominant cause of a corrupted citizenship. This habit 
has its beginnings, its foundations, in popular ignorance 
of the nature of alcoholic beverages. Is not the fact 
that the schools have given, heretofore, little or no 
teaching on this subject, an answer to the St. Albans 
question? People, intelligent upon other subjects, re- 
gard cider, beer, and wine as harmless if moderately 
used, and act on that belief. This popular mistake does 
not make such use any the less dangerous, In the 
acorn lie all the potentialities of the oak. Modern sci- 
ence shows us that, in the chemical constituents of beer, 
cider, and wine lie all the potentialities of drunkenness ; 
that the road to ruin “in the nature of things” is paved 
with the lighter stimulants. The boy who is drinking 
beer does not know this with any authoritative cer- 
tainty. He may have a general idea that certain, (as 
he thinks) over-sanctimonious people regard beer, wine, 
and cider-drinking as wicked, but he “does not see the 
harm.” The schools have taught him the danger in an 
unventilated room, but not a word have they said to 





death, as we suppose the audience at Guiteau’s trial 





day observation of that scholar’s intelligence and 





would do, if they had the opportunity, when the day’s‘him of the subtle poison in the alcohol in these bever- 
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ages, pleasing the taste, and exciting only that they may 

destroy. He can give you the reasons for ventilating 
an inhabited room,—understands the theory of the sub- 
ject,—but he “can’t see how a little wine, beer, or cider 
is going to hurt a fellow.” 

The children in our schools to-day can tell us the 
percentage of nutritious matter in the various articles 
of food. Why should they not also be there taught the 
percentage of alcohol in the many forms of strong drink, 
and the poisonous nature of the same, its effects on the 
brain, and therefore on character? To be thus fore- 
warned would be forearmed to the great hosts, repre- 
senting all classes and nationalities in our public schools, 
and that, too, in the plastic period of life before appe- 
tite comes in to bias judgment. We put every step of 
our progress in discovery and research in valuable 
knowledge, as fast as attained, into our text-books, drill 
and train our teachers in the best manner of giving in- 
struction in same, that each generation may have the 
benefit at the start of the attainments of the last. 
We are already reaping the fruits of this. The higher 
average of general health in this country to-day is due 
to the more universal knowledge of its laws taught the 
children in physiology and hygiene in our public 
schools. The deeper insight into Nature’s laws taught 
in the schools has resulted in the application of those 
laws and subtle forces té human need in our multiplied 
modern inventions. But drunkenness is, to-day, threat- 
ening to undermine, to sap the foundations of the Na- 
tion, our Nation, whose charioteer is the steam, whose 
pen is the lightning, whose mail-carrier is the telephone, 
whose night is turned into day by electricity, whose 
homes are warmed and lighted by the imprisoned sun- 
shine of prehistoric ages, and those homes, even of our 
plainest people, more luxurious than the palaces of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The internal revenue receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1881, tell us that $80,854,236.09,—almost 
ninety millions of dollars,—were paid into our national 
treasury for tax on the manufacture of distilled and fer- 
mented liquors, last year,—an increase over the receipts 
of the year 1880 of $6,838,926; and the year 1880 ex- 
ceeded the year 1879 by $10,700,000. These taxes are 
levied on the amount of liquors produced,—$90 per gal- 
lon on distilled,—therefore an increase of tax shows an 
increase of production and consequent consumption. 

Prevention, through the education of the people, is 
the only antidote for this fearfully-increasing vice. It 
is the office of the schools to impart such knowledge as 
shall best fit their pupils for the “ambushed walk of 
life,” and for useful citizenship. Shall they continue 
silent in the presence of this increasing danger, when 
modern science has a whole arsenal of proven facts ready 
compiled in text-books, asking in the name of human- 
ity and patriotism for a place in the regular school in- 
struction ? 

If such works as Dr. Richardson’s Pen Pictures on 
Alcohol, for colleges, his Temperance Lesson-Book, for 
high schools, Coleman’s Alcohol and Hygiene, for lower 
grades, were, to-day, as commonly taught as are gram- 
mar, history, and mathematics, the receipts of our na- 
tional treasury for alcoholics ten years hence would not 
give us such alarming figures as now stare at us, — the 
bells of doom, the requiem of ruined character ringing 
in their increasing numbers. 

Do you say the habits of parents would be condemned 
by such teaching in the schools, and, therefore, it would 
be bad taste? You are not so sensitive in other mat- 
ters. The lessons on ventilation were not a compliment 
to the closed windows and curtained beds of our child- 
hood. Shall we hesitate to declare and teach continu- 
ally unfolding truth because it will not reflect honor 
upon the wisdom of the elders? How fast would the 
world progress on that plan? If there is beer, wine, 
and cider used at home, that is all the more reason why 
the school should warn the children of these first steps 

in a dangerous path, thus increasing their chances for 
good citizenship. 
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at his pleasure. 


middle initials, if such there be. 
essary to trace the career of a pupil who, by reason of 
promotion or change of residence, has been in several 
schools in the course of a year. 
several journeys up rickety stairways and into unsavory 
alleys to ascertain if Johnnie McHenry, age not given, 


SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


BY HENRY E. SAWYER, NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


The register is furnished by the State. The method 


of keeping it is prescribed by the proper authority. It 


is not kept merely for the teacher’s convenience, nor 
may its keeping be neglected or carelessly attended to 
It is a public document as truly as are 
the probate records, or the journals of the Legislature. 


The decision of important questions may depend on its 


accuracy and completeness. 
court, and the teacher be there called on to make oath 


to its correctness. 


It may be brought into 


It should be a perfect record of the school with re- 


spect to the beginning and ending of terms, the num- 
ber of sessions, the dates of omitted sessions, and the 
reasons for their omission; the names of teachers, and 
the names, ages, and attendance of pupils. 
be kept with such system, regularity, and exactness 
that it cannot be successfully questioned even by an as- 
tute lawyer when he can gain his cause only by show- 


It should 


ng that its indications are not to be relied upon. And 


it should be kept in such a way that it may not only be 


ntelligible to the teacher who keeps it, but so that, at 


the end of the year, an intelligent school-officer may 
understand it and may find in it all that he can reason- 
ably expect. 


At the beginning of a term, the date of beginning 


and the name of the teacher should be promptly en- 
tered in the appropriate places. 
bership of the school is substantially settled, and within 
a week, or, at most, two weeks of the beginning of a 
term, the names and ages of the pupils should be entered. 


As soon as the mem- 


The names of pupils should be written, and not the 


pet appellations by which they were addressed in the 


radle. If a girl’s name is Mary, do not write it Mollie, 


nor Mamie, nor Daisy, nor Sweet-Little-Buttercup. 
They should be written legibly. Graceful flourishes, 
delicate hair-lines, and artistic shading are almost as 
objectionable as careless writing is, as far as legibility 
is concerned. 


They should be arranged in alphabetical order. This 


should have reference to more than the first letter. 
Benedict should not stand before Banquo, nor after 
Buzfuz, and the name of Samuel Weller should be placed 
above that of his older brother, Tony Weller. 


They should be written correctly, if possible, and with 
It is sometimes nec- 


The officer who makes 


s identical with John T. McEnroe, age 9 years 5 


months, who was a member of a different school the 
previous term, will be apt to wish that more care had 
been used in finding out and recording the boy’s name 
and age. 
they are on the first day of the term. When a pupil 
enters late in the term the necessary allowance should 
be made in reckoning his age. 


Ages should be given in years and months as 


If absences are marked on a slate or on a sheet of 


paper, they should be transferred to the register every 
day or every week. It is not safe to defer this till the 
end of the term. The record of the day’s work should 
be made so complete each night that, if necessary, an- 
other teacher could come in the next morning and join 
the new record to the old without a break. Whenever 
a session is omitted, the fact and the reason for itshould 
be written in the column for the day. 


At the end of a term, the required aggregates and 


averages should be made with sufficient care to insure 
their accuracy. A summing-up which should show an 
average attendance of only fifty per cent. of the whole 
number registered, during « short term of pleasant 
weather, when a single glance at the record showed that 
there had been but few absences, should awaken suspic- 


ion as to the correctness of the computation, and lead 
to a review of it. 

Lastly, all entries should be made with ink, and with 
as much neatness as can reasonably be required of pu- 
pils in their written exercises. In general appearance 
and in correctness, the teacher’s work in the register 
should be a good pattern for pupils to follow. 








THE EDUCATION OF FEEBLE- MINDED 
CHILDREN. 


BY CHAS. H,. 8. DAVIS, M.D., MERIDEN, CONN, 


A feeble-minded child is the most solitary of human 
beings, shut out by his infirmity from all intercourse 
with his companions,—a soulless, mindless creature. 
And yet nearly every feeble-minded child is susceptible of 
improvement, and much happiness is brought to him, 
as Dr. Bicknell says, first by teaching him the use of 
his senses, and of his muscles; by teaching him to see 
and to hear, to touch and to taste; by teaching him to 
to speak, and, as far as may be, to converse; by teach- 
ing him to sit, to stand, to walk, and to play; then by 
teaching him to love and to trust, and not to hate and 
to fear; by replacing dull inanity or sullen moroseness, 
with sociable attachment to others; by training and 
framing all the conditions of body and mind, however 
imperfect body and mind may be, toward wholesome, 
useful, and agreeable activities, in place of chill and tor- 
pid inertness, or the dull ache of helpless discomfort ; 
to bring him from that former state in which he lay,— 

** Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,’’ 
somewhat within the circle of bright and active human 
life and affection.—Journal ef Mental Science, July, 
1873. ] 

As Dr. Maudsley says, Idiocy is a manufactured ar- 

ticle; and although we are not always able to tell how 
it is manufactured, still its important causes are known 
and are within control. Idiocy and mental imbecility 
depend upon some abnormal or imperfectly developed 
condition of the physical system, a condition in which 
the nervous organization is especially defective, prevent- 
ing the harmonious and natural development of the 
mental and moral powers. Hence physical training 
and physical development are essential to permanent 
mental improvement. 
Esquirol considered idiocy as not a disease, but a con- 
dition in which the intellectual faculties are never man- 
ifested, or have never been developed sufficiently to 
enable the idiot to acquire such an amount of knowl- 
edge as persons of his own age, and placed in sim- 
ilar circumstances with himself, are capable of receiving. 
Ordinary children grow in mind and body together, 
gain self-taught experience, and learn if left to them- 
selves ; but the imperfect do not; and the training of 
the body, which is usually unimportant for the former is 
of great consequence for the latter. It is perfectly useless 
to attempt to teach these cases by taxing their memory. 
or by stimulating their feeble reasoning powers. The 
instruction must be given simply through the percep- 
tions, the repetition of every task must be constant, 
and one thing must be well understood before another 
is attempted to be taught. 

To draw out the powers of the feeble-minded child, 
the educator is compelled to begin at a much lower 
point than is necessary in the case of the ordinary child. 
His sensorial endowments are dormant, as well as his 
intellectual and moral nature; and if they are ever 
aroused, it must be by the patient and well-planned 
efforts of others. Every teacher can report his experi- 
ence of a certain number of peculiar, eccentric, or back- 
ward children, who have baffled his best endeavors to 
enable them to keep pace in the ranks with their fel- 
lows. In such cases much mischief is done both at 
school and at home by excessive cramming, and in 
many instances the weak brain is utterly unable to bear 
the burden put upon it, and epileptic fits and other seri- 





ous nervous troubles are often the result. 
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If these unfortunate beings are to be taught anything 
useful, it must be by other means than those usually 
adopted at schools. In ordinary schools the teacher is 
compelled to make all the pupils in one class go through 
exactly the same lessons, however varying in tastes and 
capacities. But this cannot be done with children of 
defective intellects and very unequal capacities. The 
teacher must be able to form an estimate of the mental 
powers of his pupils, and guess at what stage to begin, 
what faculties can be most readily called into cultiva- 
tion, and what most require training and exercise. 
The teacher should possess an intuitive perception of 
the capacities of the pupils, so as to render the instruc- 
tion exactly adapted to their powers of comprehension. 
The most zealous efforts of earnest teachers, in the or- 
dinary schools, are ineffectual to meet the requirements 
of this particular class ; but experience has shown that, 
under the training and teaching of those who are es- 
pecially skilled and qualified for the duty, astonishing 
moral, intellectual, and physical improvement can be 
accomplished. 

Until within a comparatively recent date it was not 
thought possible to improve upon the mental condition 
of imbecile children; but experience has shown that, 
even in cases apparently hopeless, persevering endeav- 
ors to develop the dormant powers, physical and intel- 
lectual, have been so successful, that any argument on 
the subject is superfluous. Dr. Seguin says that not 
one in a thousand has been entirely refractory to treat- 
ment; not one in a hundred who has not been made 
more happy and healthy; more than thirty per cent. 
have been taught to conform to social and moral law, 
and rendered capable of order, of good feeling, and of 
working like the third of a man; more than forty per 
cent. have been capable of the ordinary transactions of 
life under friendly control, of understanding moral and 
social abstractions, of working like two-thirds of a man ; 
and twenty-five to thirty percent. come nearer and nearer 
to the standard of manhood, till some of them will defy 
the scrutiny of good judges when compared with or- 
dinary young women and men. The educator of 
the feeble-minded can do nothing if he does not wisely 
observe the physiological conditions under which the 
human mind can be operated on and moved. LEvery- 
thing that can be done to raise the standard of health 
must be carried out, and with its increase come less tor- 
pidity, less irritability, less functional disorder, less 
helplessness, and more power of mind. 


The gymnasium is everywhere regarded as an impor- 
tant preliminary and adjunct to school-exercises proper. 
In the gymnasium much work is done, often under the 
guise of play; attention, observation, prompt obedience, 
combined action, muscular control, muscular effort, 
tests of strength, are all inculcated, and the effect on 
the mental development of the feeble-minded child is 
marvellous. At the Pennsylvania Institution a large 
room, in convenient proximity to the class-rooms, is de- 
voted to physical exercise. At one end are placed lad- 
ders in various positions, and, around on the walls, racks 
for wands, dumb-bells, rings, and Indian clubs. On the 
floor lies a ladder, over which the lowest grade of chil- 
dren are exercised in lifting their feet, carrying, it may 
be, when greater steadiness has been attained, a cup of 
water, which they are encouraged not to spill. Small 
bags filled with beans are thrown from master to pupil, 
the object of this exercise being to fix the child’s wan- 
dering gaze, and to induce him to raise his hand, even 
in self-protection, to catch the bag. Then follow, 
in imitation of the teacher, simple extension move- 
ments of the arms and legs. A more advanced class 
use the gymnastic ladder, upon which various exercises 
are planned, calculated primarily to. fix the attention, 
and to develop the will, and, in a secondary degree, to 
strengthen the muscular system. The object of drill 
and gymnastic exercises is to produce the simplest 
powers of movement, to enable the pupil to stand quietly, 
to imitate correctly, and to cease from antics and bad 
habits in walking ; also to strengthen the muscles, and 
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to teach simple movements so as to improve their coér- 
dination ; the effectual performance of which depends 
quite as much upon the nutrition of the muscles, as 
upon the nervous system. 

In the education of idiotic children, law and order are 
the two ground rules. With such children habit is a 
second nature, and clock-work regularity must be in- 
sisted upon in regard to their hours of sleep, exercise, 
dressing, and eating. Feeble-minded children are es- 
pecially lacking in the power of attention, and to stim- 
ulate the birth and growth of this faculty is one of the 
greatest difficulties to be overcome. Speaking of this 
power, Maudsley says: “ Whatever its nature, it is 
plainly the essential condition of the formation and de- 
velopment of mind. Children learn well or ill accord- 
ing to the capacity of attention which they display, and 
in after-life fruitful reflection upon a subject is possible 
only where there is the power of concentrating the at- 
tention. Very noticeable in imbecile or idiotic 
children is the lack of power of attention; when a new 
object is presented to them, they throw it aside or turn 
away from it without getting from it those informing 
impressions which it should produce; their defective 
nervous structure is deficient in or destitute of its fun- 
damental property of adaptation to the environing me- 
dium.” All success in the education of idiotic children 
depends upon the power of the teacher in strengthen- 
ing these imitative gifts, their attention and affection. 
They like merry voices, rhythmical movements, and can 
often be taught better in class than alone. The whole 
art of teaching the idiot to speak and to enunciate cor- 
rectly depends upon the progress made in drill. Asy- 
lums are too large to allow of due individualization, the 
absence of which will retard the best-intentioned efforts 
for the improvement of their inmates. 

Extreme patience and perseverance are greatly needed, 
as well as kindness, forbearance, great attention, and 
gentleness in teaching these unfortunates ; but the re- 
sult is gratifying when achieved, and renders the pupil 
self-helpful in an important respect. 





A FEW AIMS AND METHODS IN TEACH- 
ING HISTORY. 


BY MISS ELLEN A. FOLGER, CONCORD, N. H. 


Aims. 

A person firing at a mark is much more likely to hit 
something than one who fires at random. The same 
principle holds true in education. If we keep ever be- 
fore us a certain end to be reached, we are much more 
likely to accomplish some good, even if we fail of 
attaining the end desired, than if we go to work ina 
careless way, simply hearing a few pages recited be- 
cause such pages are mentioned in the course of study. 

Many persons, if asked why History should be taught 
in common schools, would say, to cultivate memory or 
to obtain information. If History were studied for no 
other reasons, these would be sufficient to give it its 
present place in the curriculum; but the training that 
History may give in other ways is very valuable. 

One of the earliest points to be attended to is the 
cultivation of language. It is useless to expect children 
to get ideas from the printed page, if they do not know 
the meaning of the words they read. Sometimes we 
fail to appreciate what a faint idea children get of the 
the meaning of words. With beginners in History it 
seems advisable to read over the lesson with the class 
before they study it, and ask them to express the 
thought in their own words. Sometimes the number of 
ways is astonishing in which the same thought is ex- 
pressed by different pupils. Obtain from the class, if 
possible, a common word for every hard one in the 
lesson. Show by sentences the shades of meaning be- 
tween words of similar signification. In a short time 
pupils will take pleasure in reciting in their own words, 
and they will improve rapidly in their ability to tell a 
story well. 








Excellent Books. 

In these days of corrupt and sensational reading- 
matter, it is the teacher’s duty to do what she can in 
directing the reading of her pupils. It is a difficult 
matter to deal with, but something can be done in 
directing the pupils’ attention to books bearing on the 
History. The books to be recommended must, of 
course, vary with the advancement of the children. In 
my own experience I have found Irish boys of twelve 
or fourteen so fascinated by Higginson’s Young Folks 
History of the United States, that they wished no 
greater reward than permission to read in my copy. 
At the end of that book there is a very good list of 
reference-books. Carleton’s Boys of 76 and Old Times 
in the Colonies are eagerly sought for. The class has 
listened with almost breathless interest to the reading 
of “Paul Revere’s Ride.” ‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” and “ Evangeline” will be read with pleas- 
ure after learning about Plymouth Colony or the kid- 
naping of the French settlers of Acadia, United States 
History is sointima tely connected with English History 
that one explains the other. After learning about Sir 
Walter Raleigh, parts of Dickens’s Child's History of 
England are enjoyed. In connection with Andros’s 
rule in New England and New York, an outline may be 
given of the reigns of Charles II., James II., and Wil- 
liam and Mary. The list of books recommended might 
be indefinitely extended. At the same time that they 
are encouraged to read good books, investigation is 
stimulated and judgment cultivated. 

But this is supposing that History is studied top- 
ically, and that to the skeleton furnished by the text- 
book, the flesh and blood is supplied from various 
sources. Usually many in the class are ready, — yes, 
anxious to tell something not found in the text-book. 
A free expression of opinion is encouraged. <A few 
months since, one girl was anxious to have a debate as 
to whether the English were right in taxing the Col- 
onies just before the Revolution, or the Colonies right 
in refusing to be taxed. The debate took place, and at 
times was quite exciting. 

The progress of industry and the arts is an important 
part.of history. This opensa wide field for exploration, 
and the lives of some of the great inventors will prove 
fascinating as any novel. My own pupils were much 
interested in Gutenberg and the Art of Printing. 

Many parts of the Revolution and Rebellion ought 
to cultivate patriotism. Who can help being touched 
when reading of the suffering at Valley Forge, and 
who fails to admire the bravery of the soldiers who 
loved liberty too well to go over to the enemy, even 
though by so doing they could secure to themselves 
comfort and plenty in place of cold and starvation ? 

But with all these ends accomplished, we shall fail of 
the greatest end if we have not cultivated the moral 
nature. Many instances will occur where the question 
of right and wrong must be spoken of, and it is to be 
hoped many of our pupils will learn to love goodness 
and to hate wrong-doing, whether found in high or low 
places. 





Methods in Teaching. 

In thus imperfectly outlining a few ends to be 
secured, of necessity some reference has been made to 
methods of securing these ends. As a foundation of 
study, the topical method seems preferable. One or 
more topics may be given out, and all in or outside 
of the text-book bearing upon the subject should be 
brought in, that time will permit. Maps should be 
freely used. Pictures of people and places, stories, and 
anything that will make the subject real, should be 
made use of. Relics of the Revolution or Rebellion 
will raise the interest to a white heat. The connection 
between topics should be carefully shown, cause and 
effect should be dwelt upon, and then repetition will 
serve to fix the ideas in memory. Review by ques- 
tions, by dates, by geography, by parties (political and 
otherwise), and in every possible way. And here a 





word as to dates. Fix on some few important dates 
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and learn them thoroughly. In nearly all cases the 
year is sufficient. Then group other facts around these 
dates, as occurring before or after. Occasionally send 
either a part or the whole of the class to the board and 
have them write the answer to a question or topic. 
Then have each pupil correct another’s work; or, ail 
seated, let the class correct each pupil’s answer. The 
teacher may write important questions on slips of card- 
board and pass to members of the class. These used 
for a few moments during each recitation are very prof- 
itable. The same questions may be preserved for suc- 
ceeding classes. Occasionally let a pupil recite till he 
makes a mistake, orlet pupils ask one another questions. 
Once in a while, have these questions written and 
passed round among the class. Children are very fond 
of making out questions, and sometimes ask very good 
ones, though not seldom they ask unimportant or catch- 
questions. Parrot-recitation should be guarded against. 
Ideas imperfectly expressed are better than the words 
of another glibly recited with no idea behind them. 

Perhaps there is no branch of study which can be 
made more interesting and profitable than History, or, 
on the other hand, more uninteresting and of less ben- 
efit. Aim not for percents, dates, or rote recitation of 
disconnected facts, but for real culture. 








WINTER WOODS. 


To win Nature, her lover must woo her, and in all her 
moods. It will not do to visit her only in her smiling humors, 
in her spring and summer graces; but we must view her when 
unexpected, and when her company manuers are doffed. Let 
us see her in her domestic ease. Not that she is coquettish, 
except now and again, nor that she flirts unless in the most 
innocent manner; she is too genuine for frivolity. But it is 
not alone in summer that she is lovely. To know all her 
graces, we must court her in storms as well as in sunshine, 
and study the blossoms of the frost as we would the flowers of 
the field. True, such a pursuit is attended with drawbacks in 
the bad weather upon our coast, yet no weather is as bad as it 
looks. With proper protection for the feet, any healthy man 
can brave the winter’s snow; a thaw is a much more serious 
matter, and attended by some risk. Like a true lover, one 
must be present to weep with his mistress, or to share her 
smiles. She is often most attractive when in a tantrum, when 
she seizes the great oaks by their tops, whirling them about, 
or blowing the fallen leaves in stormy mazurkas. 

The pretty little stream that sings through our valley is, as 
yet, nowhere frozen over, but merely bordered by a fringe of 
white ice, under which we can see great bubbles press, squeez- 
ing themselves into very curious forms. The stream murmurs 
some pleasant story of the summer violets, the words not un- 
derstood, but the music very sweet to the ear. We call this 
brook Undine-chen. Occasionally it dimples all over with 
smiles, or even laughs with a perfect ripple of glee. On its 
still pools float leaf-gondolas of curious pattern. They appear 
to have no particular port in view, but are true pleasure-crafts, 
steered by invisible merry-makers who do not care to land 
Sometimes an eddy will catch the skiffs and whirl them about 
in a very uncomfortable manner. Doubtless, the passengers 
are provided with some fairy spell against the sorrows of the 
deep. 

Great fern-feathers, unwithered by the frost, at intervals 
droop over the brook, and velvety mosses cushion the shores. 
The grey trees interlace their branches overhead, and sing a 
wild accompaniment to the music of the water. Some of them 
are hoary fellows, with long beards of lichen tufting their 
chins, and some have graceful vine companions that hang 
about them lovingly. The oaks still keep their brown memen- 
tos of the summer, —a pretty background to the picture. 

Is there any brighter color in the scene? Yes; some dryad 
has overheard our prayer, and the red beads of the ilex (black 
alder) are about us, ruddy and enticing. Let us not rob Nat- 
ure of all she offers, nor steal her entire necklace of coral 
beads. But she may well spare a few of her jewels. With 
these, and some tufts of fern, and sprays of alder bearing the 
tassels of next spring, we wend our way homeward along the 
brook. When we see it again it will have assumed a still more 
picturesque appearance, and will claim from us a few more 
notes. W. Wuirman Baley. 

Providence, R. I., Now. 25, 1881. 








— Among the replies to an advertisement of a music com- 
mittee for “‘ a candidate as organist, music-teacher, etc.,’”’ was 
the following one: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, I noticed your advertise- 
ment for an organist and music-teacher, either lady or gentle- 
man. Having been both for several years, I offer you my 





TWO VISIONS. 


BY AGNES M. MACHAR. 
Where close the curving mountains drew 
To clasp the stream in their embrace, 
With every outline, curve, and hue 
Reflected in its placid face, 


The plowman net his team to watch 
The train, as swift it thundered by; 
Some distant glimpse of life to catch, 
He strains his eager, wistful eye. 


The morning freshness lies on him, 
Just wakened from his balmy dreams; 
The travelers, begrimed and dim, 
Think longingly of mountain streams. 


Oh, for the joyous mountain air, 

The fresh, delightful autumn day 
Among the hills! The plowman there 
Must have perpetual holiday! 


And he, as all day long he guides 
His stead plow, with patient hand, 
Thinks of the flying train that glides 
Into some new, enchanted land, 


Where, day by day, no plodding round 
Wearies the frame and dulls the mind,— 
Where life thrills keen to sight and sound, 
With plows and furrows left behind. 
Even 80, to each, the untrod ways 

Of life are touched by fancy’s glow, 

That ever sheds its brightest rays 

Upon the path we do not know! 


— November Century. 








SCIENCE. 





— A writer in the Quarterly Review states that the earth is 
avast secondary battery, which only needs tapping in a cer- 
tain way to get an unlimited supply of electricity for lighting 
and other purposes. Our authority attributes earthquakes to 
_ potent energy, aud js generally most interestingly hetero- 

ox. 

—It is known that in sulphur and phosphorus, light pro- 

duces the same isomeric transformations as heat. The case is 
the same, — according to M. Lemoine,— with styrolene, which 
is converted into meta-styrolene by prolonged exposure to the 
sun. Bodies in solution are not always affected in the same 
manner by light as when solid. Silver chloride is not affected 
by light when dissolved in ammonia. The action of light upon 
various bodies, such as chromic acid, silver oxide, mercuric 
oxide, gold chloride, etc., depends to a very great extent on 
the presence of traces of organic dust. The red end of the 
spectrum is much less efficacious than the violet end, though 
in most cases, if the action is sufficiently prolonged, the same 
result is ultimately obtained. 
— The people of Leipsic have just celebrated the four hua- 
dredth anniversary of the introduction of printing into that 
city, long so famous as the centre of the publishing activity of 
Germany. The first Leipsie printer was, it appears, Andreas 
Priesner, professor of theology, who established himself there 
in 1481. Priesner, it is said, possessed only one printing-press, 
which he bequeathed to a monastery on the condition that the 
monks should pray for the repose of his soul. 

— The idea of fixing Indian ink drawings by a very dilute 
wash of potassium bichromate, and leaving the rest to the 
action of light, is thoroughly practical, the tint occasioned by 
the altered chromate being imperceptible, provided a suffi- 
ciently dilute solution has been used. One part of bichromate 
in two or three hundred of water is about the strength re- 
quired, 

—A Swiss National Exhibition is being spoken of, to be 
held at Zurich. The Council of the Canton has promised a 
subsidy of 80,000 francs. 

— The promoters of the exhibition at Adelaide, in Austra- 
lia, announce that they are engaged in organizing similar un- 
dertakings at Perth, West Australia, in November, and in 


New Zealand next March. The preparations for the West 
a Exhibition are rapidly progressing toward comple- 
on. 








GOOD WORDS. 


" « While I was teaching, Taz JOURNAL was one of my most valuable as- 
sistants in the school-room.”’ —M. B. COPELAND, Waterville, Me. 

“ No matter how hard the times, we must have Taz JOURNAL.’’—AL- 
BERT B. WATKING, Adams, N. Y. 

“I don’t see how I could be and teach without your excellent rs 
—A. E. HomKs, Wabash, Ind. m Faathet ee 

“ I receive no educational journal that gives me as much satisfaction as 
blications. I shall do what I can to, increase their circulation.” — 
b R. Morse, Atlantic City, N. J. 

“T find each week in Tue JOURNAL that which hel "—J. E. 
Haywes, Newark, N. J. maketh: 

“I am not in the habit of flattering, but [ will say that I think Tar 
JOURNAL the best and chea 

eS = professional reading for our common- 

as a teacher I have always found Tox JouRNAL 
for which I always struck when in need of those 


and which form such a | abdilion t0'n tenckor’s enue 
ass. 








tal.’’—T. H. Jowus, Hampden Co., 
in to the teachers in 
Tus PaimasY Tesouns. T roperd thon 
indispensable, 


“ I shall take sincere pleasure 
iy no vainstle and tho bank tet re 
on » *. 
City Supt. of Schools, Lockport, N. Y, sana 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 


BY H, L. CLAPP. 


Among the most efficient agents in the distribution of seeds 
are winds, which catch up the winged seeds, such as those of 
the maple, ash, elm, and coniferous trees, or the plumed seeds 
like those of the dandelion, thistle, aster, and composite flow- 
ers in general, and carry them, especially the plumed seeds, in 
upper currents, over plains, highlands, and seas, in every di- 
rection. Linnseus believed that the Canada fleabane was in- 
troduced into Europe from America by the seeds which were 
carried across the Atlantic Ocean by winds, though others say 
it was introduced by seeds which came out of a stuffed bird. 
On a gusty day late in September, when the atmosphere be- 
comes the high road for thousands and millions of the tufted 
seeds of the composite flowers, scudding along before the 
wind, it becomes easy to conceive of the truth of Linnzwus’s 
belief. Large areas of land in a short time have been covered 
with a yellow pollen from trees, and this sudden appearance 
of a thick and unfamiliar dust of a sulphurous aspect has 
often caused some consternation and foreboding in those who 
are accustomed to associate any unusual atmospheric phenom- 
enon with the day of judgment. But the agency of wind is 
clearly seen in such phenomena. The action of wind upon 
the ‘‘ Wind Witch” and the ‘‘ Rose of Jericho”’ furnishes a 
good illustration of its efficiency in the dissemination of seeds. 

Dr. Schleiden vividly describes the Wind Witch of the Rus- 
sian Steppes as follows: ‘‘ A poor Thistle-plant, it divides its 
strength in the formation of numerous dry, slender shoots, 
which spread out on all sides, and are entangled with one an- 
other. The domes which it forms upon the turf are often 
three feet high, and sometimes ten to fifteen in circumference, 
arched over with naked, delicate, thin branches. In the au- 
tumn the stem of the plant rots off, and the globe of branches 
dries up into a ball, light as a feather, which is then driven 
through the air, by the autumnal winds, over the Steppe. 
Numbers of such balls often fly at once over the plain with 
such rapidity that no horseman can catch them; now hopping 
with short, quick springs along the ground; now whirling in 
great circles round each other, rolling onward in a spirit-like 
dance over the turf; now, caught by an eddy, rising suddenly 
a hundred feet into the air. Often one Wind Witch hooks on 
to another, twenty more join company, and the whole gigantic, 
yet airy mass, rolls away before the piping east wind.”’ 

The “‘ Rose of Jericho” is a singular plant of the mustard 
family, found in Africa, Arabia, and Syria. .As the pods ripen 
each branch curls inward from the tip, making the whole 
plant look like a ball of curious wicker-work at the top of a 
short stem. By the time the pods have ripened, most of the 
root has died away, and the fierce autumnal winds readily up- 
root the dead plant, which is then rolled away to a great dis- 
tance. But in case it is overtaken by rain or driven into water, 
the branches uncurl, the pods open, and some of the seeds are 
scattered; and this process may be repeated a number of times. 
Though seemingly dead, the plant suddenly revives, and this 
hygrometric property has given rise to the name “ Resurrec- 
tion Plant.” 

Rivers carry the seeds, which fall into them at their sources, 
down to the ocean, scattering them from the highlands all the 
way along the river-banks, it may be for more than three 
thousand miles, as in the case of the Amazon, Mississippi, 
Nile, and the largest rivers of Asia. Seeds distributed by riv- 
ers running east and west, like the Amazon, are more likely to 
germinate and produce plants than when disseminated by 
rivers flowing north and south, like the Mississippi and the 
Nile; since, in the case of the former, no climatic limitations 
are imposed, the entire river-course being in nearly the same 
latitude; while in case of the latter, the variations in climate 
must be sufficient in many cases to prevent the growth of 
alien plants, if not the germination of their seeds. 

Of course, the large majority of seeds perish before germina- 
tion takes place, else there would be no room on the earth for 
man or beast in a short time. ‘‘It has been calculated that a 
single thistle-seed will produce at the first crop twenty-four 
thousand seeds, and at the second crop, at this rate, five hun- 
dred and seventy-six millions.” ‘‘ A gentleman well known 
to scientists as an authority on the subject of American fungi,’’ 
is reported to have said concerning the puff-ball: ‘‘It is a 
lucky thing for us that it is so fastidious that it will only veg- 
etate on dead wood, for otherwise there are enough of those 
spores contained in this one plant, were each to germinate and 
mature, to crowd the whole surface of the United States, and 
this cluster could easily cover the entire globe.’’ 

Ocean currents, aided by the trade-winds, carry the seeds 
from one continent and plant them on another. The Gulf 
Stream bears the fruits of the Torrid Zone to regions far north. 
Cocoa-nuts, cashew-nuts, and bottle-gourds from the tropics 
have been cast ashore on the coast of Norway. The newly- 
formed coral isles are soon covered with a growth of beautiful 

palms and screw- from seeds brought there 


cocoa pines sprung 

by wind and tide from some distant land. In like manner, the 
Seychelles nut is driven upon the shores of the Laccadive I[s- 
lands, where it germinates in the sand. 





(To be continued.) 
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MATHEMATICS. ; 





All communications intended for this department should be : 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. . Specs 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr, Editor :—In Problem 172, there is a mistake in the rate. 
It should be 10 per cent. instead of 18 per cent. Please give 
the following solution for the benefit of the teachers who use 
Ray’s Higher Arithmetic : 

Let 90 per cent. = cost of stock; 105 per cent. = selling 
price; 15 per cent = gain; and $8; or 163, = gain per cent. 
He buys stock at 102 per cent., and loses 2 per cent by consid- 
ering it worth only the face. He now has $11 less than at 
first, and he has paid a debt of $33. He lost 2 per cent. on 
each dollar in last investment; then the $11 was worth $11.22 
before he made the lastinvestment. Therefore, $33 less $11.22 
is what he has gained, which = $21.78. Also, 16} per cent, 
less 2 per cent, = gain per cent., or 14¢ per cent., = 21.78. If 
14¢ = 21.78, 100 per cent, or first cost, = $148 50. 

Fayette, O., 1881. E. P. Ewsrs, 


Mr. Editor :— C. R. B.’s”’ solution of the wood question 
is not justified by the language of the problem. Rate is the 
amount received for a unit of work (sawing 1 cord), and is de- 
termined by 2 factors, —the whole amount received, and the 
number of units of work done. When both these are given, 
as in the wood question ($2.00 and 1 cord), the rate is deter- 
mined already. If B saws a cord for $2.00, his rate per cord 
is in no wise affected, though 100 other sawyers are sawing 
wood all around him, even doing more or less work per cord 
than he. When amount of work and price received are given, 
no standard is required to determine the rate. It is an inde- 
pendent case. According to work done, he ought to receive 
$1.25 for second pile or cord; but he did receive $2.00; hence, 
rate = $2.00 per cord. =e oe 

Annville, Pa., 1881. 


— “F, A. H.” asks: .446 — .0445 =? 

Ans.—The decimal point in connection with a common frac- 
tion only can have no significance whatever. There is no au- 
thority for any such notation as .44. If 44 of 7p is meant, 
then it should be written .01¢; if 4¢ of unity, then the point is 
unnecessary. The expression, therefore, means the same as 
ko — .0'¢, which equals .4'¢. Ep. 








SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 165.—Prove that if from any point in the circum- 
ference of a circle circumscribing a triangle, perpendiculars be 
drawn to the sides of the triangle (one side must be produced), 
a line connecting the intersections of these perpendiculars with 
the side will be a straight line. 

|We have communications from J. C. Alling, Wm. F. Perry, 
and R. G. Webb, pointing out a fallacy in Mr. Conable’s de- 
monstration of Problem 165. Below we give a demonstration 
by Mr. Webb. ] 





Let ABC be the triangle; H the assumed point in the cir- 
cumseribed circle; HF to BC, HE to AB, and HD to AC pro- 
duced, be the perpendiculars. Join H to the vertices of the 
triangle by the lines HB, HA, and HC. On HB and HC as 
diameters, describe the semi-circles HEB and HDC. Since 
HC is the hypothenuse of the right-angled triangle HCD, the 
semi-circle on CH passes through the point D. For a similar 
reason, the semi-circle on HB passes through the points F and 
E. The angle CFD = CHD, each being measured by half the 
are CD ; the angle EFB = EHB, each being measared by half 
the are EB ; the angle HEF = HBF, each being measured by 
half the arc HF; the angle FHE = FBE, each being meas- 
ured by half the arc FZ; but FBE = AHC, since each is 
measured by half the arc AC; hence, FHE = AHC. Again, 
in the right-angled triangle HBF, the angle HBF is the com- 
plement of FHB ; for a like reason, the angle HAD is the 
complement of AHD; but HBF = (ABC) = HAD, since 
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each is measured by half the are HC; hence, FHB = AHD; 
hence, FHB — FHE = AHD — AHC, or CHD = EHB ; but 
CHD = CFD, and EHB = EFB: hence, CFD = EFB. 
Hence, if BC is a right line, then DE, made up of DF and 
FE, the lines joining the points of intersection, is also a right 
line. It is also apparent from the corresponding equal angles 
that CHB and DHE are similar triangles; hence, again, if BC 
is a right line, DZ is a right line also. 


Davenport, Ia., 1881. R. G. Wess. 





PROBLEMS. 


Prop, 184.—Thomas Reed bought 6 per cent. mining stock 
at 114}¢ percent., and 4 per cent. furnace stock at 112 percent., 
—brokerage '¢ per cent.; the latter cost him $430 more than 
|the former, but yielded the same income. What did each cost 
|him ? F. H. D. 


Pros, 185 — New York, Nov. 22, 1872, 

[$1750.] For value received, two years after date, I promise 
to pay to the order of Spencer & Ward seventeen hundredand 
fifty dollars, with interest at 7 per ct. JACOB WINSTON, 


Indorsed: Nov. 25, 1874, $500; July 18, 1875, $50; Sept. 1, 
1875, $600; Dec, 28, 1875, $75. What was due Feb. 10. 1876 ? 
F. H. D. 


Pros. 186. — The sum of four numbers in geometrical pro- 
gression is 200, and the first term is 5, Find the ratio. 
J. G. K. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE,—A short time ago the Minister of Instruction an- 
nounced that public schools were to be established in Kabilia, 
for which fifteen French teachers would be required, and that 
applications for such positions were to be addressed to him. 
Le Manuel Général states that demand from more than twelve 
hundred teachers have already been received for them. 

In the Department of Pas de Calais a sister of the society of 
Saint Vinceat de Paul, who is a teacher in a public school, re- 
fused to attend a pedagogical conference of the teachers of her 
canton, to which she had been regularly summoned, alleging 
that the members of the said society were free from any obli- 
gation to attend mixed conferences, The case was brought 
before the Prefect of the department, and he, ‘ considering 
that the administration cannot establish categories between 
male and female teachers who are all functionaries by the 
same title, and cannot grant to a community a collective dis- 
pensation from an obligatory service, which would create a 


privilege in its favor and establish an evil precedent,’’ con- 
demned the sister of Saint Vincent de Paul to the pain of a 
reprimand. 

In another department a missionary, accompanied by the 
curé and vicaire of the parish, entered one of the public 
schools, and began to address the pupils in an improper man- 
ner, but was immediately called to order and silenced by the 
teacher, and the latter was fully sustained by the superior au- 
throity in his action upon this occasion. 








SwITZERLAND.—In the Educateur, of Neuchatel of the Ist 
of October, there is an earnest appeal from the Committee of 
the Society of Teachers of la Swiss Romande to their fellow- 
teachers, and the friends of childhood and humanity, in favor 
of the sufferers by the frightful landslide of Sept. 14, whereby 


the hamlets of Unterthal, Miisli, and Eschen, in the Canton 
of Glaris, were destroyed. Thirty houses were crushed, and 
114 persons buried under the ruins, while 37 children were 
rendered orphans by this terrible disaster; and the committee 
calls upon teachers in every part of Switzerland to make col- 
lections so that these orphans, at least, may be provided for. 








VARIETIES. 


— ‘* We hold reunions, not for the dead, for there is nothing 
in all the earth that you and I can do for the dead. They 
are past our help and past our praise. We can add to them no 
glory — we can give to them no immortality. They do not 
need us, but forever and forevermore we need them.’’—James 
A. Garfield. 
—A Cincinnati paper says that the politest young man 
going is a resident of that city. He took off his hat to talk to 
a young lady through the telephone. 
— ‘‘ Mamma, how can God hear me pray when He’s so far 
away ?”’ Before the lady could reply, a younger one said : 
‘‘ He’s dot the telephone runnin’ to every place.” 
— He is rich now. He goes out daily in an elegant coupé, 
drawn by a pair of 2 30 horses and driven by a side-whiskered 
coachman in full uniform, but it is of no use. He would give 
horses, carriage, and all for one hour of such fun as he used to 
have while riding on the tail-board of a farmer’s wagon and 
watching his chance to jump when some other boy set up a 
shout of ‘‘ Cut behind.” — Philadelphia News. 

—Itis better to start life on Penge “ay oan eee ne 

iet, and eventually get up to turkey, than to start on turkey 
a ultimately get down to baked beans and fish-balls.—Som- 
erville Journal. 

— True wisdom is to know what is best worth doing, and to 
do that which is best worth doing. Reet 

— Finding last month, in England, the name ‘“‘ Michael Sir 
sunpherd Fon a registry of voters, the reviser asked if that 
was correct. ‘* Yes; when the man was christened, the clergy- 
man said ‘ Name this child.” The sponsor answered ‘ Michael, 
sir,’ and Michael Sir it was.”” This recalls the lisping sponsor, 
who replied to the same demand about a little girl, “ Luthy, 
thur,’ whereupon the horrified n, in ignorance of the 
baby’s sex, roared out, ‘ Lucifer! Horrible! John, I baptize 








thee,” &c., and baptised John she was. 





_ — __. 





THE TONIC SOL-FA VS. STAFF NOTATION. 


A REPLY TO MR. SEWARD. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Previous to Mr. Seward’s last article, I had supposed and 
believed that I had as an opponent in this discussion a gentle- 
man who was thoroughly conscientious; that he was enthusi- 
astic to the last degree, in this matter, because he honestly 
believed that he had really found that which was to spread 
the good tidings of music throughout the world, and that it 
could be done in no other way; but I must confess that since 
reading it, I am forced to believe that there is a “‘ screw loose 
somewhere.”’ 

At the National Music Teachers’ Association, at Albany, 
Mr. Seward was very active in distributing Staff-notation 
copies of his exercise (published in my first article) which had 
been sung from the Tonic Sol-fa notation by his pupils after 
one year’s training. If he did not say in so many words, ‘‘ Look 
at that! see what Tonic Sol-fa has done in one year, he cer- 
tainly implied as much.” He then said (conveying the idea 
that the exercise was very difficult), ‘‘ I have not found a single 
professional musician who could sing it at sight,’’ and gave 
the impression that his pupils had done as difficult a thing as 
to sing that exercise, as it stood upon the staff, at sight. 
Now, while I did not think of charging Mr. Seward with 
intending to deceive, I saw that he was giving a false impres- 
sion. I saw at once how simple the exercise would be when 
represented in the Tonic Sol-fa notation. It was equally 
simple to me as it stood upon the staff, and would be to any 
one else who has what seems to me to be the correct method 
of singing at sight from the Staff notation. 

It must have been a novel sight to have seen, as at his 
recent demonstration, an audience intelligent in other respects, 
each one having in hand one of these slips of paper upon 
which was printed [their musical exercise, “filled (as a local 
paper reported it) with all manner of sharps, flats, and natu- 
rals,’’ to be sung at sight by the class when the “ signal’’ 
should be given. Imagine the wonder and astonishment of 
that audience when so difficult an exercise was sung at sight, 
when really the class was, or might have been, singing nothing 
more difficult than 


SIMPLE SCALE INTERVALS! 


I suppose that audience has not ceased to wonder to this day, 
while not one among the class could have told from their music 
the pitch of a single sound they had sung, nor one among the 
audience,—had it been composed of professional musicians,— 
(according to Mr. Seward’s statement) could have told whether 
or not the exercise had been cerrectly sung; for it must be 
remembered that unless the notes bring up the sounds which 
they represent, clearly to the mind, enabling the person to 
sing them at sight, he cannot tell when he hears them whether 
they are sung correctly or not. 

Did Mr. Seward intend the whole performance as a grand 
joke upon his audience ? or did he wish to show how dificult 
an exercise could be made to look in one notation, and how 
easily a class could be taught it from another notation without 
knowing what they had done after singing it? If he intended 
the latter, then a little explanation would not have been out 
of place. The readers of this journal will observe the per- 
sistency with which Mr. Seward refuses to admit the truth of 
my statement that this exercise can be represented in the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation as simple scale intervals having only 
one chromatic tone. For the purpose of drawing the attention 
of his readers away from this (to him) important point, he is 
still trying to convince them that lam an ignoramus. He 
reprinted the first line of the exercise in music in a previous 
article, to show that it contained three chromatic tones (a fact 
which any child nine years of age, who knows anything of 
music, should know), and claimed that I said there was but 
one. He now prints it again, to show that I do not know 
sharp-two from sharp-four. Now, can it be possible that Mr. 
Seward has not grasped the idea yet, that I made no allusion 
and said nothing whatever about any interval in this exercise 
as represented upon the staff? I said this exercise can be rep- 
resented in the Tonic Sol-fa notation as simple scale intervals 
having only one chromatic tone, and that the easiest and the 
one most naturally sung; i. e., sharp four. 


THAT CHROMATIC TONE 


(sharp four) in the Tonic Sol-fa notation would be the D-natu- 
ral in the 2ist measure. Now is it of any use for Mr. Seward 
to attempt to convince the readers of THE JOURNAL that’ he 
did not understand this? If he did not, then I submit this 
question to them in all candor: Is it at all strange that he has 
“‘ failed entirely,” as he confesses he has, “in accomplishing 
what he expected”? with the Staff notation? I fear there is 
something in the way besides the “‘complicated staff.” If I 
have not made this point in the discussion plain, then I can- 
not. I leave this in the hands of the reader to decide who has 
**made the blunder,’’ and who should ‘‘ frankly and unre- 
servedly acknowledge it.” Mr. Seward reminds me of the 
Irishman’s turtle, whose head was cut off. A half-hour after, 
the Irishman was asked if the turtle was dead. Pat replied, 
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** Faith and sure he’s did, but he don’t seem to be sinsible of | do it. Mr. Curwin understood this matter; he knew that to 


it.” Now let us return to the musical exercise in question. 

Mr. S. says: ‘“‘ Mr. Holt removed all the difficulties, and 
then claimed that his pupils read it.”” That is just what I have 
been studying to do for the last fitfeen years (to remove all the 
difficulties), and I have succeeded by awakening and developing 
the musical powers, and directing the thinking so that all dif- 
ficulties are removed. The girls sang this exercise correctly 
without hearing a sound except the pitch of the first note, and 
it was perfectly legitimate, genuine, and honest. 

Mr. Seward says that I ‘devote a paragraph of fifteen lines 
to proving note by note,” ete. There are eighty-four notes in 
the exercise, and I placed a figure under twelve of them, and 
they were used for just what I called them, and nothing else,— 
i. e., “‘eautions.”” This exercise was evidently intended by 
Mr. Seward as a catch or puzzle. No musician will establish 
the key of A-flat directly from the key of C, as Mr. Seward 
has done from the 17th to the 28th measures inclusive, and 
leave the A in the 18th and the B in the 23d measures, with- 
out a natural before them, unless he wished to trap some one. 
Any musician will say that those cautions should have been 
put in the music by placing a natural before those notes. 
Had Mr. Seward done this, two of my twelve figures would not 
have been used as cautions. 

Now let us see about the ten remaining cautions or figures. 
Siz out of the ten were used to denote enharmonic changes 
which are not found in ordinary music. So uncommon and 
unusual are those changes in the higher order of music that 
not one is found in either Handel’s Oratorio of the Messiah, 
Haydn’s Creation, or Mendelssohn’s St. Paul and Elijah. If 
these enharmonic changes are not used by such writers as 
these in their vocal works, why were three of them brought 
into this short exercise by Mr. Seward, while nearly all of the 
other intervals were simple scale intervals? These changes 
were brought into this exercise by Mr. Seward not only be- 
cause they were so uncommon and looked so difficult upon the 
staff, but because they were really the simplest and easiest 
things that could be done with the Tonic Sol-fa notation where 
a transition is made by 

REPEATING THE SAME SOUND. 


Now, was all this done to enlighten the people upon this 
subject, or to mislead them and make capital for the Tonic 
Sol-fa? I leave the answer for the readers of Tux JoURNAL. 

Your readers will observe that Mr. Seward dodges all such 
questions as I submitted to him in my last; viz., whether the 
ability to sing this exercise with the cautions given by my 


quicken and develop tone perception was the first and most 
important part of teaching singing at sight; so much of the 
Tonic Sol-fa is excellent, but when we come to the representa- 
tion, it is not a truthful picture of the exercise Mr. S. has 
described. 

Now, the only difference between the exercise described by 
him and one I will show him in Boston is, that if his pupils 
had any mental picture of the representation of what they 
were singing it was a straight horizontal string of letters, while 
my class (which shall do all Mr. Seward has described) will 
have a mental picture of the pitch of every sound that they 
sing, and will tell him the pitch and place upon the staff before 
there would be time to ask them. The training which gives to 
a child a correct mental picture of the true representation of 
sounds upon the staff should not be allowed to interfere with 
the development of tone-perception. As a means of awaken- 
ing mental activity, and as a truthful representation of the 
whole subject taught, the two notatations are 


NOT TO BE COMPARED.. 


To prove that this mental picture of the representation of 
sounds is not difficult to acquire, I can show Mr. S. pupils, 
from eight to ten years of age, who will tell him the pitch of 
any sound in any of the sharp keys through EZ and place them 
properly upon the staff, and he can test it with the piano. 
Now, shall these two mental processes be harmoniously devel- 
oped from the beginning, as they can and should be, or shall we 
have a one-sided development simply because music-teachers 
have learned to teach only one-half of the subject. These are 
the real facts in the case, and we might as well look them in 
the face at once. 

There is no other branch of study taught in our public 
schools which is so well calculated to awaken mental activity, 
and at the same time furnish a real mental recreation, as the 
study of music, if it is properly taught. Mr. S. says that 1 
have expressed myself several times in this discussion in such 
a way as to lead people to suppose that his experience in edu- 
cational matters was limited. He quotes the following from 
my first article to confirm this: ‘It is fair, I think, to suppose 
that Mr. S. cannot do the same with the Staff notation, else 
why does he use the Tonic Sol-fa?”’ Now, it is of very little 
consequence how many years he has made the study of educa- 
tional methods a specialty, or how long he has been associated 
with Dr. Mason, or how many books he has published. The 
questions which the people would be most interested in are, 
what has been the result of the practical application of his 





figures from the Staff notation would be worth more to a child 
of his, than the ability to sing it from the Tonic Sol-fa notation 
where all of the sounds would be named. What would be the 
advantage of one over the other in applying this knowledge in 
learning to play the piano? Probably Mr. Seward’s attention 
was drawn from this question by his anxiety to show that I do 
not know sharp-two from sharp-four. My only object was to 
show that there was a method of thinking music from the 
staff that makes things which -look so very difficult really 
very simple. I did not intend to convey the idea that the girls 
had done anything wonderful, for it was not ; and if what Mr. 
Seward says is true, I am still sorry for the ** professional mu- 
sicians.”” It is a sad commentary upon their method of think- 
ing music from notes away from their instruments. 

Mr. S. brings a large “‘army of witnesses”’ and says, ‘‘Al) 
this mighty host who have used the Tonic Sol-fa notation say 
that it saves time in acquiring a true knowledge of the staff.’’ 
Now, I do not doubt, for a moment, the sincerity of this 
‘mighty host.’ Neither do I doubt the sincerity of Dr. 
Hallah, Theodore Thomas, and other eminent musicians who 
honestly think that singing at sight should be taught just as 
they have learned to think music by playing musical instru- 
ments. But it does not follow that they are not all wrong, just 
the same. Mr. 8S. could take the principle for developing 
tone perception (which is the distinguishing features of Mr. 
Curwin’s system, and which is as old as music itself) and teach 
two notations similar to the Tonic Sol-fa and then go to the 


staff and show better results than can be shown by any one 
who 
TEACHES SINGING AT SIGHT, 


as those eminent musicians I have named would have it taught. 
In one of Mr. Seward’s previous articles, he says that Tonic 
Sol-fa is not versus the Staff notation; subsequently, in the 
same article, he says, “‘ When Tonic Sol-fa comes into general 
use, as it is sure to do, a chorus can be gathered that will sing 
Elijah from actual reading.” It seems to me that the gentle- 
man has been a little careless here, and has left one or two 
** bars down,’’ and that versus will “‘ get out”’ if he is not care- 
ful. Mr. 8. further says, in his first article, that the class, at 
his demonstration, “sang with great accuracy, diatonic and 
chromatic tones in every possible order, as called for by name 
and manual signs; changes of key were made in obedience to 
signs of the hand so rapidly that no professional musician 
could follow them.” Now, does Mr. 8. claim that the Tonic 


Sol-fa notation has anything whatever to do with this perform- 
ance, cr that it was instrumental or necessary in gaining this 
ability? This is an excellent exercise, and one easy to teach 
and acquire; and any teacher of ordinary musical ability can 


knowledge of methods, and to what extent have his publica- 
tions influenced and improved the methods of teaching music. 
[ still think that it is fair to suppose that he and all his Tonic 
Sol-fa friends cannot produce equally good results with the 
Staff notation, else why do they teach the Tonie Sol-fa? This 
is just my position in the matter,—that all teachers who are 
teaching the Tonic Sokfa as a preparation for learning the 
staff are doing so because 


THEY DO NOT KNOW HOW TO TEACH, 


and get equally good or better results by going directly to the 
staff. And Mr. 8S. should not object to this position on my 
part, until he or some one of his friends can show me, under 
equally favorable conditions, better results by going round 
through the Tonic Sol-fa notation than I will show by going 
directly to the staff. When he does this, I will take off my 
hat as gracefully as I am able. 

Idid not take up my pen in this matter without weighing 
the subject in all its bearings. I realized fully what I was un- 
dertaking single-handed and alone. I was aware that I should 
have Mr. Theodore Thomas and a large majority of profes- 
sional instrumentalists as opponents on the one’hand, and the 
Tonie Sol-fa on the other. I had but one object in view, and 
that was to serve the cause of music. I deprecate any per- 
sonal controversy, and regret the turn this discussion has 
taken. A newspaper controversy is an endless one, and I 
shall transfer further discussion of this subject, for the pres- 
ent, from paper to pupils. I see from Church’s Musical Vis- 
itor, for October, that “‘fire has opened on the right,” and I 
must attend to that. 

There is just one way of meeting this Tonic Sol-fa notation, 
and sending it back to England where it originated, and that 
is to produce equally good or better results without it. This 
cannot be done without removing, in this country, the cause, 
which in England led to its invention. 

Now I ask of Mr. Seward to think of this matter until next 


May or June, when, if he will visit Boston, I will do my best to 
entertain him, and we will take a seat in that good old com- 
fortable ‘* ”” and ride to some of the schools 
and see what we can find. If I fail to convince him that 
equally good results can be obtained by going directly to the 
staff, then we can arrange to have the matter tested by those 
competent to judge by comparing results. 
If Mr. Seward should say that the average teacher in our 
schools cannot do th eee ee a drones that be shall 


according to our directions; and we will be judged by their re- 
sults. fos way of deciding thdvaiemes int cee Ut nine. 
ests of music, but it cannot be done bya discussion. 





. BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, Dec. 6, 1881. 
THE MAYORALTY. 

A year ago the Republican candidate for Mayor wrote a note 
for the daily press, in which he said he was not in favor of 
reducing the salaries of policemen or firemen. Had there 
been 800 or more votes in the ranks of the teachers, to be 
thrown for either candidate (Republican or Democratic), Mr. 
Stebbins would probably have amended his letter by inserting 
the word teacher in an appropriate place. As it was, that 
word was left out, and, it is said, many of those votes which, 
under other circumstances, would have been given to him, 
went to his opponent. For Mr. Prince, whatever may be said 
of him politically, was, without doubt, a friend of the public 
schools. A cultured man himself, he had their interests at 
heart. Moreover, he had shown himself a liberal-minded 
man, and the teachers believed he would not fail them when, 
in the spring, the attempt should be made to economise, 
which always means the cutting down of salaries. The present 
Democratic nominee was once a schoolmaster in one of the 
Boston public schools. Naturally and socially, therefore, 
his sympathies ought to go out to the teachers. Moreover, he 
ought to be able to weigh and measure the notions of the 
average school-board; to make, if need be, a correct diagnosis 
of the distempers which attack it at times. I have heard it 
hinted that he is not one who forgets the “‘ days of his youth” ; 
that he is generous in his impulses, and that he will never con- 
found an eternal star with a marsh-light. If that be so, and 
he has the “ courage of his convictions,’”’ why should not 
teachers give him their suffrages? They will but follow 
where their interests lead, — a lesson which the delegates to 
political conventions teach them when they sacrifice the 
school-board upon aldermanic alters. Why should the public- 
school teacher vote for the man, however respectable and 
competent intellectually, who, he knows, will vote on the first 
opportunity to lower his wages? Why should the laboring 
man, struggling in his poverty to acquire knowledge, which he 
knows is power, vote for the man who refuses to grant him 
the opportunity he craves? Why should the teachers of the 
High School, or the residents of the districts in which the 
schools are placed, cast their ballots for the enemies of these 
institutions ? And yet it looks now as lf the 

ELECTION OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE-MEN 


will be one of the last things thought of by those who cast 





their ballots on Tuesday next. Candidates have made great 
exertions to get placed on one, or all, the tickets. Delegates 
have been seen, letters have been written, supervisors have 
been busy, to prevent this man or that man from being nomi- 
nated; but, with perhaps the exception of the Republicans, 
there has been no discussion of issues, no nominating of men 
because of merit or of belief. Is he in favor of this scheme or 
that? Will he help or hinder in the election of Mayor ? have 
been the questions. The candidates nominated by the sub- 
committee of the Republican convention,—by men, too, repre- 
senting every ward in the city, were thoroughly discussed, and 
their merits and demerits set forth before selection. The sub- 
committee of a “‘ Citizens convention,’’ which had followed 
the Republican in nominating Dr. Green for Mayor, got to- 
gether the next evening (a portion of them) and perpetrated 
what might seem; under other circumstances, a huge joke 
upon the Republicans. The eight gentlemen selected by the 
Democratic convention were taken clean, and, to make up 
the balance of the ticket three were selected from the Republi- 
can list, but one of them, however, being nominated for the same 
term of service that he had been selected for on the Republican 
ticket. If the election is close, and the two tickets remain 
as at present arranged, the probability is, that should the Re- 
publicans win, they will lose four members of the School 
Board. In common parlance,.this action of the “‘citizens’’ 
would be called a trick, but as they are supposed to represent 
those who live in “‘ marble fronts” or on ‘‘ broad acres,’’ I 
shall be obliged to dignify my expression and call it a stroke 
of policy. Not that the Democrats have not excellent men 
among their nominees, but, with one or two exceptions, there 
is little doubt that the Republican nominees will more cor- 
rectly represent public opinion, for the election of a school- 
committee is not a matter of politics, but of policy. The peo- 
ple do not believe in the present expensive methods of super- 
vising the schools; they believe in giving opportunities of 
culture to the laboring classes, and they do not desire to see 
their district high schools abolished. If these issues could be 
placed before the people without mixture, there is no question 
as to the result. But they are not to be, and so the voters 
next week will take hold of silken cords and lead their very 
best interests to slaughter. 

In searching the doings of the school committee for the past 
two years, I have found 

SOME THINGS WORTHY OF NOTE. 

In the autumn of 1879 it was thought by the Board that four 
supervisors were sufficient to perform all the duties of super- 
vision. But in February of 1880 the Board repented of its 





attempt at economy, and voted, on motion of Dr. Blake, that 
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six were none too many. The vote was taken by yeas and 
nays, and among the yeas are found the names of Miss Pea- 
body, Messrs. B. Adams, Blake, Moran, and Perkins. Messrs. 
Fox and Reed voted nay. Mr. Fox, I have heard, now believes 
in six. On the evening of April 26, 1881, a vote was taken to 
discontinue the Evening High-school. Messrs. Adams, Moran, 
and Rust are recorded as voting yea; Miss Peabody, Messrs. 
Fox and Reed voted nay. Messrs. Blake and Perkins did not 
yote. On March 8, 1881, the Committee on High Schools 
offered an order discontinuing the district high schools. On 
that committee were Messrs. Adams and Blake. Petitions 
from numerous citizens induced the Board to refer the matter 
to a special committee. This committee gave a hearing, and, 
after consultation, presented two reports to the Board,—the 
majority reporting it inexpedient to abolish any of the subur- 
pan high-schools, and the minority recommending the retain- 
ing of all except the Roxbury high-school. On the vote to 
adopt the majority report, Miss Peabody, Messrs. Moran, Reed, 
and Rust voted in favor, and Mr. Blake against the adoption. 
Messrs. Adams and Perkins were absent. 

The desire of some members of the Board of Supervisors to 
assist in the coming election makes it a somewhat interesting 
one to those acquainted in educational circles. Their hostility 
seems to be centred upon Mr. Gaffield. This may account for 
the “‘citizens’’ placing him on their ticket for two years after 
he had been selected by the Republicans for three. He isa 
man of culture, and lives at the West End. He has been a 
member of the Board before, and, I understand, was a man of 
excellent judgment. To be sure, Mr. Parker, of the Board of 
Supervisors, grappled with him last spring and got thrown. 
But I cannot see that that is any reason why Boston should 
not invite him to enter her educational councils. Mr. Parker 
should not smart under failure, nor nourish his wrath, but try 
all the more to convert his opponent to his views. Moreover, 
it is an excellent thing to learn humility even through defeat. 
I don’t know but that I have gossiped too much about poli- 
tics, but it seems now the only thing uppermost in the minds 
of those I talk with. EXETER. 








CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THz JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his si . He cannot 
promise to return re MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





‘GRAMMATICAL TAUTOLOGY.” 


‘ll prove that the word I’ve made my theme, 
Is that that may be doubled without blame; 
And that that that thus trebled we may use, 
And that that that that critics may abuse, 
May be correct. Farther, the dons to bother, 
Five thats may closely follow one another; 
For we may very safely speak or write 
That that that that that man wrote is right; 
Nay, e’en that that that that that that followed, 
Through six repeats the Grammar’s rule has hallowed, 
And that that that (that that that that began), 
Repeated seven times is right, deny it who al io i 





GRAMMAR, 


Additional thoughts on ‘‘ None knew thee but to love thee.”’ 


“The meaning except belongs to but as a preposition, only 
. conan with the notion of universality or with super- 
atives,’’ 


“Whence all but him had fled.”” “Juba might make the 
proudest of our sex any of womankind but Marcia.”’ 

In a negative sentence, like ‘‘ None knew thee but to love 
thee,” its force is more nearly the Latin nisi = unless or if not. 
In other words, but to love thee carries a conditional force, and 
isan adverbial phrase of negative condition, limiting ‘‘ None 
knew thee’; but is a preposition. 


WHAT. 

In ‘This is what I want,’’ we may regard what I want as 
either an indirect interrogative or as an adjective sentence, 
limiting an undefined that as antecedent of what. Does not 
this fact arise from the following: 


“In Old English, who, which, and what were not relative, but 
interrogative.”’ 


In the case of who and which, the progress from interrogative 
to relative is completed; in what, its incompleteness is clearly 
shown in the sentence, “ This is what I want,” in that what I 
want can be parsed either as an interrogative or as a relative 
sentence, limiting the indefinite antecedent of what. The an- 
tecedent of what is sometimes expressed, as in ‘‘ What he hath 
won, that hath he fortitied.’’—( Shakespeare: King John IIL.,4.) 
“What Isay. .. that canI show.’—(Bulwer: Rienzi, 1., 5.) 
In “ What I know, I can tell,’’ there is certainly a hypothet- 
ical force in What I know making it almost equivalent to “ If 
I know anything, I can tell it.”” I would never parse these 
equivalent sentences in place of the original, but only use the 
equivalent sentences to help me catch the force of the other. 

The writer has used the Latin and Greek rules freely for 
parsing his English. ‘‘ Forbearance ceases to be a virtue,’’ he 


struction. (See Hadley and Harkness.) Forbearance is really} No. 190. Which of the two gets the greater salary,—the av- 


the subject of to be a virtue ; i. é., an objective case, the sub- 
Jeet of an infinitive mode, and Forbearance to be a virtue is the 
real subject of ceases. 

In “ She sits inclining forward as to speak,’ he would, 
after Hadley, parse inclining as a supplementary participle of 
concomitancy. And as in as to speak like Greek as, after 
Hadley, as emphasizing the purpose in to speak as subjective 
to the speaker. 

After reviewing {his late communication, over signature 
“‘ War,”’ he sees no reason to change his former conclusions. 

Wilmington, Del., 1881. W. H. Reynoups. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


There is a way of explaining the line, ‘‘ None knew thee but 
to love thee,” which seems preferable to the one given in THE 
JOURNAL of Nov. 24, Love is represented as the result of 
knowledge; therefore, expand the sentence as follows: ‘‘ None 
knew thee with any result but to love thee.” But isa prepo- 
{aeons and shows the relation between its object, to love thee, 

and any result. Tus JoURNAL’s error consists in the state- 
ment, that but connects the phrase to love thee with the sen- 
tence none knew thee. If the sentence were ‘“‘ None knew thee, 
but all desired to know theé,’’ but would connect the two 
clauses none knew and all desired. If the sentence were what 
has strangely been considered its parallel, ‘None knew him 
but John, but would connect none and John. I venture to 
affirm that but, in the sense of except, never connects dissim- 
ilar parts of speech, It may connect a noun and a pronoun, 
or a noun and an infinitive (either with to or ing), or two 
clauses or phrases of likenature; but never a noun and a verb, 
or a verb ahd an infinitive. Thus we cao with propriety say, 
“* None knew thee with any result but love for thee,” “‘ with any 
result but to love thee,” or, ‘‘ with any result but loving thee.”’ 
In each case the word result is connected by but with the fol- 
lowing object. If it were true that but connected to love with 
none knew thee, the words loving, etc., should with equal pro- 
priety be substituted for to love. But this cannot be done. 
** None knew thee but loving thee,’’ ‘‘None knew thee but 
love for thee,’’ are meaningless. H. H. BALLARD. 

Lenox Academy, Mass., 1881. 


— “W.S. H.,’’ in the issue of Nov. 10, suggests a question 
as to the disposal of the sentence, ‘‘I found the report to be 
true.’’ He will find it neatly disposed of in Reed & Kellogg’s 
Higher Lessons in English, page 78, sentence 13. B. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 169. I inclose solution of No. 169 in JouRNAL of Sept. 
8. The method employed is that of analysis. Since, by the 
conditions of the problem, the boy leaves at each gate 4 an 
apple more than 4 of what apples he then had in his possession, 
his remainder after each deposit of apples must be ¢ an apple 
less than 4 of what he had on coming to that gate. Then, since 
1 apple = remainder after third deposit, 2 (1 apple + % apple) 
or 3 apples = remainder after second deposit; 2 (3 apples +- 4 
apple) or 7 apples = first remainder; and 2(7 apples + 4 apple) 
or 15 apples = the number with which he should start. Per- 
forming on this number, the operations indicated by the con- 
ditions of the problem, I obtain 8, 4, and 2 for the numbers 
left at the three gates, respectively. The sum of these sub- 
tracted from 15 leaves 1, the desired remainder; thus proving 
15 to be the correct answer. 

Your correspondent also asks that Problem 6, on page 302 
of Greenleaf’s Practical Arithmetic, be worked by the rule on 
the same page. I solve as follows: 


240c. to gain 1c. take 3'y gal. | 71'7 
260c. “ * Ie. “s ro “ a ast: 221%, 
280c. “lose lc. “* to “ x Affe = | 2217 
200c.. “ le “ gy “ | 117 
98 gal. + 3% gal. = *$9° times. 

So far as I can see, I have solved the example correctly, and 
in accordance with the request of your correspondent; yet the 
answers I obtain are different from those in Greenleaf. 
Bolton, Mass., 1881. ELLA V. BARRETT. 


270¢. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 188. Who was the author of “ Dies Ire, dies illa.’’ 

Ans.—This celebrated Latin hymn is ascribed to Thomas of 
Celano, although it has been attributed to many others. It 
was one of the seven great hymns of the medisval church, and 


many translations of it have been made. It begins: 
* Dies irae, dies illa 

Solvet seclum in favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla.” 
No. 189. Who was “ Mother Goose ?”’ 
Ans.—Mother Goose was a real character,—Elizabeth Goose, 
or Vergoose,—and lived in Boston, Mass. Thomas Fleet, her 
son-in-law, collected her verses and published them under the 
title, “‘ Songs for the Nursery, or Mother Goose’s Melodies for 
Children. Printed by T. Fleet, at his printing-house, Pudding 


- 





would call an example of the personal for the impersonal con- 





Lane [now Devonshire street], 1719; price, two coppers.’’ 


erage teacher or bookkeeper? State the salary of first, second, 
and third-class bookkeepers. M. H. W 


Ans,—The salaries of Boston bookkeepers (male) range from 
$1,000 to $3,000; assistant bookkeepers, $500 to $1,500; female 
bookkeepers, $400 to $1,000. The prizes and salaries are prob- 
ably about evenly distributed in both walks of life. The male 
bookkeeper’s position may possibly lead more often to avenues 
of greater financial success,— or ruin. 

No. 192. Who wrote the hymns containing the following 
lines: , 

(1) ‘‘ Jerusalem, the Golden.”’ 

(2) “‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.’’ 

(3) ‘“*I would not live alway.” 

(4) ** O Day, most calm, most bright.”’ 

(5) ‘Oh, for a closer walk with God.” 

(6) ** Servant of God, well done.”’ 

(7) ‘* When marshalled on the mighty plain.” 

(8) ‘*Stabat mater dolorosa.”’ 

(9) ** Swing low, sweet chariot.” 

(10) ‘* Daughter of Jove, relentless Power.’’ 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THz JOURNAL is under the co of W.H, 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good” original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.] 








LATIN-ENGLISH WORD-SQUARE, 
* * * #® 
* * * 
* * *® #& 
* * * 
Two words of four letters each, and but two different letters 
used. Definitions: Latin verb, infinitive ; English verb, indic- 
ative. Can be arranged in two different ways, and in each 
case the readings, —down, up, right, and left, — are strictly 
identical. Also, each diagonal is composed of but a single 
letter, four times repeated. NILLOR. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


[The following unique conundrums, which appeared a few 
years ago in a journal of limited circulation, will probably be 
new to the readers of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION:] 
1. How does the letter A exert a bad influence on mankind ? 
=. has does the letter B symbolize the final destiny of the 
y 
3. Why cannot we understand the letter C ? 
. Why is the letter D like unwholesome food ? 
. Why is the letter E like sunset ? 
. Why is the letter F like a Roman nose ? 


* 





. Why is the letter H like the White House ? 
. Why is the letter I like the city of Providence ? 

10. Why is the letter J like New Year’s day ? 

11. Why is the letter K like medicine ? 

12. Why is the letter L like infancy ? 

13. Why is the letter M like a thunder-shower ? 

14. When is the letter N crazy ? 

15. How does the letter O resemble a coin ? 

16. Why should the letter P reform ? 

17. Why is the letter Q like the object you are viewing ? 

18. Why is the letter R a peace-maker ? 

19. Why is the letter S, as it stands in the alphabet, like the 
ringing of the supper-bell ? 

20. Why should we not give credit to the letter T ? 

21. Why is the letter U like the tongue ? 

22. When is it useless for us to search for the letter V ? 

23. Why is the letter W like the Sabbath ? 

24. How can we show that the letter X is a preposition ? 

25. In what two ways does the letter Y resemble Independ- 
ence day ? 
26. Why is the letter Z like the letter T ? 


ABSENT VOWELS. 
-h, s-l-n-t I]-n-d, t- wh-c-h w- m-y-, 
-n-g-h -f t-h-r- -l-n- b- ]-v-; 
-nd m-rt-l n-d ¢c-n n-’-r -tgr- 
Wh-t -t -s w-t-ng t- b-st-. 


4 
5 
6 
7. Why is the letter G like two United States dollars ? 
8 
9 


LITTLE NELL. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOY. 24. 
Eniema.—O, young Lochinvar is come out of the West. 
CHARADE.—Tooth-ache-tree. 


CRYPTOGRAM.— 
The sun can mirror his glorious face 
In the dew-drop on the sod, 
And the humblest human heart reflect 
The light and love of God. 


Prizz.—A copy of “Livingstone” is offered for the best 
original puzzle sent to this department during December. 


Answers have been received during the week as follows: 
a. s of Noy. 10 by A. M. Mattison, Berea, O.; and Mrs. 
E. M. Edwards, Marshallville, Ga.; the latter also answering 
Transposition. Enigma of Nov. 17 answered by W. H. Cooper, 
Canton, O. 








— A Rhode Island justice refused to marry a man named 
Carr to a lady of the same name, on the ground that he was 
afraid to couple cars.—Hartford Times. 


— Have apurpose. A worthy senor will speedily free the 
mind and spirit of the mumps and measles, dyspepsia and lan- 
guor.—P. 8. Boyd. 


— Errors look so very ugly in persons of small means, one 
foels they are taking quite a liberty in going astray; whereas, 





Pia fortune may naturally indulge in a few delinquencies , 
_ e Eliot. 
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RENEW, RENEW, RENEW. 








Our Criusppine List is the best in the market. 
Try it. 








Tue Unrivatep Aras will be sent, postpaid, for 
TWO NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS to THE JOURNAL. 








Tue Journat Exrra of four pages will be found to 
be excellent Supplementary Reading. 








ANY PERSON sending us TWO NEW ANNUAL SUB- 
scriptions to THe Journat will receive, postpaid, 
John Swett's Methods of Teaching. 








Tue initial article of the January-February Epuca- 
Tion will be by President Hinsdale, of Hiram College, 
on “Garfield as an Educator.” An elegant steel por- 
trait of the late President will embellish the number. 








Srx of the leading cities of Massachusetts voted “No 
License” on Tuesday. Newton is the banner city in 
this great reform movement, polling a vote of 155 in 
favor of license and 1,359 against license. Cambridge 
votes “ No License” by 46 majority. So hastens the 
great day of temperance reform. 





Tue Council of Education of Connecticut, which held 
its semi-annual meeting at New Haven last week, is 
composed of the best experience and educational talent 
of the State, and its methods of work are natural and 
practical. The spirit of personal investigation, of honest 
inquiry, and of independent criticism characterizes its 
deliberations, and from such qualities in intellectual 
and pedagogical research, only the best results can 
flow. While this important body does not attempt to 
formulate educational laws or to dictate legislation to 
the people and. their law-makers, it has a place and a 
duty, in pointing out what seems promotive of the best 
good of the school interests of the State, not from the 
standpoint of the teacher merely, but from the higher 
level of the educator and citizen. The elevation oi one’s 
profession must proceed from within rather than from 
without, and the important act of legislation which was 
recommended by the Connecticut Council last year, and 
which is again to be submitted to the legislators this 
winter, is one which can have only the best good of the 
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school, the teacher, and the citizen wrapped in it. It 
is not a selfish policy which suggests and advises the 
better preparation of the instructor for his work; and 
all true teachers will see that the rising generation of 
children really demands the wholesome protection of 
law, with its safe-guards, against professional igno- 
ramuses, cheats, and mountebanks in the schools. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, through 
its board of directors has formally and unanimously 
accepted the invitation of the National Educational 
Association to hold a joint meeting at Saratoga, the 
second week in July, 1882. As there is no precedent 
in our educational history for such action it may seem 
somewhat strange to our readers that the invitation 
should have been extended on the one part and accepted 
on the other. The circumstances which have lead to 
this united action grew out of the desire of the Na- 
tional Association to hold its meeting in 1882 at Sara- 
toga, and the embarrassments which would follow if 
an attempt was made to hold the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institue the same week, in New England. Further 
than this it may be stated that the National Asso- 
ciation suspended its annual meeting in 1878, and 
many of its leading members out of New England, par- 
ticipated in the great meeting of that year at Fabyans. 
In part to reciprocate this fraternal act, in* part to 
express the unwillingness of our New England teachers 
to present any obstacles to the full success of The 
National Association, by holding their own meeting at 
the same time, at another place, but more especially 
from a desire to show that unity, fraternity, and equal- 
ity characterize educators and their work, has the invita- 
tation of the Association been accepted in the generous 
and hearty spirit which prompted it. We regard this 
action of the American Institute directors as eminently 
wise, and we believe that the benefits which will flow 
to both of these great associations from this proposed 
joint meeting will be neither few nor small. Joint 
committees will arrange the details of the meetings at 
Saratoga, and we see nothing to prevent the gathering 
of the largest and ablest educational conference ever 
held in America. 


PETER COOPER AND HIS WORK. 


The Twenty-second Annual Report of the Trustees of 
the Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Art, brings the story of this admirable institution down 
to May 28, 1881. Few of our readers, especially those 
who have not visited the pile of buildings, ten stories 
above and below ground, in which this group of schools 
is now gathered, have an adequate idea of the wonderful 
success of this experiment of free industrial education 
in the metropolis. The Cooper Union, as it exists to- 
day, is not only a model industrial seminary for the 
education of the masses, but its history, illustrated by 
the life of its founder, is a most instructive guide- book 
in the establishment of similar foundations in all cities 
of our country. 

Peter Cooper is now one of the landmarks of New 
York. Ninety-one years of age, truly venerable in 
appearance, but with the heart of impetuous youth, he 
is known and recognized perhaps by a greater number 
of people than any man who walks the streets of the 
great city. His whole life for years past has been de- 
voted to the working-out of that idea of education now 
illustrated in the splendid Monument to Science and 
Art erected and endowed by his bounty. He is the fast 
friend of the common school, and deeply interested in 
every genuine type of American culture; an industrious 
reader and a vigorous thinker on religious, political, aud 
literary themes, and a wise manager of practical affairs. 
Indeed, it may be said that the Cooper Union was 
grown into by its founder in the most natural and 
logical way, so that the man and his work are among 








tablishment of the Government of the United States, 
in 1790, in the city of New York. His education was 
the small schooling possible to a mechanic’s son of that 
early day, with all that he has gathered up for himself 
during the ninety-one eventful years of his life. He re- 
members the solemn day when Washington was buried. 
New York was then a quiet town of 17,000 people, its 
northern suburb full two miles below the location of 
the Union Buildings on Seventh street. It was almost 
impossible to realize, the other day, as we stood upon the 
roof of this lofty building, overlooking the 2,000,000 of 
people clustered around the island of Manhattan, that 
all this, with the mighty nationality of the world’s 
great Republic, was included in the memory of the 
modest old man who stood by our side. For the three 
earliest years of his work-life, Peter Cooper received 
$1.50 per day. From that time, by a rare combination 
of working, power, business-capacity, and inventive 
faculty, he has risen to the command of a fortune, gained 
by the development of useful manufactures, and always 
held as a sacred trust for humanity. 

Fifty years ago, while a member of the city council 
of New York, the attention of Mr. Cooper was first 
directed to the need of industrial training, and a fellow 
member of that body described to him a school of this 
character existing in Paris. The idea once fully re- 
ceived has never been abandoned, and twenty-four years 
ago the property dedicated to this enterprise was trane- 
ferred to a board of trustees, who for twenty-two years 
past have labored faithfully with their venerable presi- 
dent to carry out his broad ideas. All this seems the 
more wonderful when we reflect that it is a work begun 
at the age of seventy, and carried forward with an 
energy and intelligence rarely seen in the most vigor- 
ous twenty years of middle life. 

It is well enough to remember that Christian educa- 
tion not only means instruction in the favorite dogmas 
of the religious sects, but also the training that seeks 
to open the minds and hearts of youth to the sacred 
laws of God, and bring up the children in the pious 
observance thereof. Nowhere has this idea been more 
beautifully stated than in these words from Mr. Cooper’s 
opening address at the establishment of the Union: 

‘* Having started in life with naked hands and an honest 
purpose, I persevered through long years of trial and effort to 
obtain the means to erect this building, which is now devoted, 
with all its rents and revenue of every name and nature, to 
the advancement Of science and art. 

** Believing, as I do, that science is a rule or law of God by 
which the movements of the material creation are rendered 
intelligible to man; that science itself is nothing more nor less 
than a knowledge of this law or rule actually demonstrated by 
the experience of mankind; believing this, I have given the 
labors of a long life to the advancement and diffusion of sci- 
entific knowledge, feeling assured that when Christianity itself 
is felt in all its purity, power, and force,—when it is relieved 
of all its creeds and systems of human device, it will then be 
found to be a simple system; a science or rule of life, to guide 
and regulate the actions of mankind. 

** My hope is that the love and desire for scientific knowledge 
will cause unborn thousands to throng these halls to learn the 
beauties and how to obtain the benefits provided in nature for 
the use and elevation of mankind. These will be known and 
enjoyed where men keep, subdue, and hold dominion over the 
world and all that in it is.’’ 

The Cooper Union now instructs yearly over 3,000 
men and women in day and evening schools, covering a 
wide range of applied science, English literature, 
mathematics, and industrial art. Thirty instructors 
and assistants are employed, and, last year, the total 
expenditure reached the sum of $45,000. All this is 
really the gift of Mr. Cooper, being derived from the 
rental of portions of his buildings and the income of 
his own endowment ; for no tuition is received. There 
is no distinction of race, sex, or creed within these 
walls; for as long as there are seats, any applicant 








of good character who conforms to the rules, is free 
to come. There is a regular course of five years, 
without which the diploma cannot be received, although 
few persevere to the end, and the vast majority are oc- 
cupied in special studies leading to occupation in life. 
The most attractive feature is the art department, which 
is an admirable school in which every form of drawing, 


the most characteristic outgrowth of our American life. design, and modeling is taught. Six hundred of the 
Mr. Cooper was born within a year or two of the es- art-pupils are women, whose earnings while in the 
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school amount to $20,000 a year. The number of grad- 
uates is now well up among the thousands, and the 
Union is represented by professors on both continents, 
superior teachers of science and art, skilled workmen, 
and intelligent mechanics of every degree. Nearly 
every State in the Union and every civilized land is 
represented on its catalogue. Not the least useful of 
its schools is the English department, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. T. Z. Zachos, who is also curator of the 
library and reading-room; the latter have been visited 
during the past year by 400,000 persons. The entire 
cost of the magnificent institution, for the past twenty- 
five years, has been $1,500,000, nearly all of which has 
been the free gift of Peter Cooper to the people. The 
example of this man needs no enforcement, but standa, 
to-day, one of the most fruitful in suggestion in the 
past century. When every great American city rears 
its own Peter Cooper, the problem of municipal life will 
be nearer a solution than to-day. 








DRIFT. 





— The good people of Cincinnati are in a vigorous state of 
inquiry concerning the free university, which was to have 
been the crown of their excellent system of public schools. 
Fifteen years ago they learned, with amazement, that half-a- 
dozen endowments for the higher industrial, collegiate, and 
professional education in their city were yielding insignificant 
results, each being in the hands of a board of trustees, pa- 
tiently waiting for ‘‘ something to turn up.” The united in- 
come of these endowments was then nearly as large as that of the 
University of Michigan, and a sensible union of forces in one 
broad university would have placed the Queen City at the head 
of the higher education in the Southwest. Unfortunately this 
plan failed, and the present university, based on the McMicken 
fund, was adopted and partially supported by the city. But, 
80 far, its management seems to have fallen into the hands of 
city politicians, and a little clique of the stubborn disciples of 
the extreme secular theory of public instruction, with conse- 
quent failure either to gain public confidence, or to preserve 
harmony within its own borders. Just now the rector, Thos. 
Vickers, figures in an investigation to find a scapegoat. The 
trouble in Cincinnati is a chronic habit of political intrigue, 


sectarian jealousy, and personal contention in educational 
affairs, which, unless arrested, will work vital damage. Cin- 
cinnati can have a great university by the exercise of stubborn 
common-sense, business faculty, and Christian forbearance 
among her leading citizens. 


— Ina certain village of a thousand inhabitants, they had 
an academy with a corps of experienced, hard-working, con- 
scientious teachers, who attended to the intellectual and moral 
education of the youth for many miles around, both in school 
and out. The village established a high (?) school manned by 
young teachers, who thought their work done when they left 
the school-room. The village children were withdrawn from 
the academy by their unthinking parents, in their enthusiasm 
for their new-born school. As a consequence, the academy 
had to close its doors; the country boys and girls, except a few 
whose rich parents can send them off to some endowed acad- 
emy, must now be content with the limited advantages of their 
poor district schools, their parents being unwilling to expose 
them to the temptations of the village with no responsible per- 
son to look after their morals out of school-hours; and the vil- 
lage parents now see that their children have not the advan- 
tages of as thorough and extensive a course as formerly, while 
their general conduct clearly shows the effect of the absence 


of the wise ‘counsels of the old academy principal, In fact, 
they are beginning to think that the toil and self-denial re- 
— of them and their children to meet the small tuition 
ees of the academy were a good thing for both. 


— Our lively friend, Supt. J. B. Peaslee of Cincinnati, is 
showing up the strange neglect of good instruction in English 
into which the country schools have everywhere drifted. 
President Andrews, of Marietta, O., says that more than half 
the time in the country schools of that State is given to arith- 
metic. The people, far more than the teachers, are respon- 
sible for this persistent stimulation of the faculty of ‘ ready 
reckoning,”’ especially in the boys. Even now, a considerable 
number of our leading business-men denounce our high 
schools, because the boys cannot go through the tricks of 
swift reckoning so highly esteemed in financial circles. But 
the developments of past years are showing the people that 


the great want in the American counting-room is not a reck- 
oning and trading machine, so much as & man strong in the 
moral foundations, broad and intelligent in mental outlook 
with an upper story ventilated by gales of humanity, and 
illumined by light from above. 


— Hon. James J. Burns, prin. of the Chillicothe High School 


and former School Comr. of Obio, is mentioned as a suitable 
person to assume editorial management of the educational 
publications of the late Hon. W. D. Henkle. 
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THE JOURNAL FOR 1882. 





Tue Journat or Epucarion has nearly completed 
its seventh year, and long since passed the bounds of 
experiment into the position of successful educational 
|journalism. As evidence of our purpose to place Tue 
JouRNAL on a higher educational plane than it has 
hitherto occupied, we wish to announce some of the 
special work which will be undertaken in 1882. We 
purpose to publish only the best articles we can obtain 
from our best and most practical writers and teachers. 


Epiror1at Work. 

In this department we shall be assisted, as heretofore, 
by Rev. A. D. Mayo, whose vigorous pen has done so 
much to make our pages live, earnest, and attractive. 
Other aid in this department will be furnished by Dr. 
W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass.; Dr. J. H. Hooss, 
of New York; Hon. Jonn Swett, of California ; Miss 
Anna C. Brackett, of New York, and others whose 
names are well known to all American teachers. 


SpeciaL DEPARTMENTS. 

In Natural Science, Prof. ALpHeus Hyart, of the 
Institute of Technology, will write a series of articles 
on Methods of Science-Teaching, illustrated. ‘ Every 
teacher should have them. Prof. Ospun, of Salem, 
will continue his series of articles on Elementary 
Physics, on the basis of the natural methods of in- 
struction. 

Mr. H. L. Ciarp will continue his illustrated articles 
“ About Wild-Flowers,” which have attracted so much 
attention, occupying the winter months with topics re- 
lating to the Sleep Period of Plants, Roots, Ferns, 
Mosses, Lichens, etc. 

Prof. W. H. Nixxs, the distinguished teacher and 
lecturer on geology and geography, will give a series 
of Studies in Geography, adapted to primary and gram- 
mar school work, 

Prof. Wriaut, of New York, will continue his very 
valuable astronomical articles of the month, which have 
been an interesting feature of Tue JournAt for the 
last two years. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, of New Bedford, will 
give a series of admirable lessons in History and 
Geography, combining the two studies according to 
the best theories of teaching. 

Scnoo. Hyerenz will be discussed in its most prac- 
tical as well as scientific directions, by several of our 
physicians as well as educators; among them are Dr. 
BuaispELL of Providence, Dr. TucKERMAN of Cleve- 
land, Dr. Jackson of Dansville, N. Y., and Dr. W. W. 
Keen, of Philadelphia. 

In Chemistry we have secured the services of Prof. 
Smiru, State Assayer of Massachusetts, whose eminent 
scholarship has placed him in the forefront of our scien- 


tific men. 
MATHEMATICS. 


This department will be continued under the charge 
of Prof. Quimsy, of Dartmouth College, whose reputa- 
tion as an author is well established, and whose obser- 
vatio ns and studies in connection with the U. 8. Coast 
Survey have given him a national reputation. 

Spec1AL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A specialty will be made in Tue Journat of the 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRESPONDENCE. We have se- 
cured correspondents in the leading cities and States, 
who will give our readers the latest and most valu- 
able information concerning the educational working of 
the state and city school systems. We have instructed 
our writers to prepare bright, crisp, readable letters, 
and we shall hope to make this a very attractive feature 
of Tue JOURNAL. 

DEPARTMENT OF Music. 

The great interest which now attaches to the natu- 
ral methods of music has led us to secure a series of 
articles from Prof. H. E. Hout, of Boston, whose success 
in teaching music in the schools of this city is so re- 


markable. 





Lessons In WRITING — PENMANSHIP. 
Practical lessons for the grammar and primary grades 
of our schools will be given by Prof. L. D, Smrrua, 
Supt. of Drawing and Penmanship, Hartford, Conn. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Our general departments will be filled with the best 
material from our best writers. Among them we may 
name,— 


W. T. Harris, LL. D. 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson. 

W. A. Mowry, Esq. 

Anna C. Brackett. 

Prof. Louis Soldan. 

Prof. W. H. Payne. 

Hon. John Swett. — 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins. 
Rev. A. G. Haygood, D.D. 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall. 

A. P. Marble, Ph. D. 
Prin. A. G. Boyden, A.M. 
KE. R. Humphreys, LL.D. 
A. F. Blaisdell, M.D. 
Prof. M. M. Fisher. 

Mrs. Annie A. Preston. 
D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, LL.D. 
George S. Burleigh. 

Prof. C. H. Gates. 

J. C. Stockbridge, D.D. 
Miss Clara Conway. 

J.L. M. Curry, D.D., LL.D. 


Miss Kate L. Brown. 
Supt. Geo. Howland, A.M. 
Supt. Aaron Gove. 
Alice Cooper. 

Geo, F. Magoun, LL.D. 
J. H. Hoose, Ph. D. 
Rev. W. M. Thayer. 
J. B. Peaslee, LL.D. 
Alice M. Guernsey. 
Annie Tolman Smith. 
Rey. A. E. Winship. 
Eliza A. Bowen. 

Prof. W. W. Bailey. 
Mary R. Alling. 

Prof. T. F. Seward. 
Hon. D. F. DeWolf. 
Mrs. G. I. Hopkins, 
Estelle M. Hatch. 
J.C. Greenough, A.M. 
Gen. J. W. Phelps. 
Laura A. Haygood. 
Julia 8. Tutweiler. 








Our New Premium! 


The Unrivaled Atlas. 


At the request of many educators, and others, we 
have imported 


FOR OUR EXCLUSIVE USE, 


from the celebrated Map Publishers, Messrs. W. & A 
K. JOHNSON, Edinburgh, 


The Unrivaled Atlas, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 








An ATLAS AND A DICTIONARY 


are essentials in every Home, School, and Library. 
By their aid, 


READING AND STUDY 
are made intelligible. ‘ 


The Unrivaled Atlas 


of Modern Geography contains 


THIRTY-FOUR ELEGANT MAPS, 


with an Index to 
Twenty Thousand Places contained in the Atlas, 


laces of im- 


with Side References on each Map to 
ngitude in 


portance of corresponding Latitude and 
other parts of the world. 

These Maps are full, acourate, elegantly colored 
and brought down to the latest date in respect to 
discoveries, explorations, and political changes. 

PRICE AT RETAIL: Cloth Covers, quarto, by mail, 
$2.25; boards, $2.00. 


PREMIUMS. 


PREMIUM No.1—We will send this ATLAS, post- 
paid, board covers, for TWO New Subscribers to THE 
JOURNAL and $5.00. 

PREMIUM No. 2.—For 3 New Subscribers and $7.50 
we will send THE UNRIVALED ATLAS, cloth cover, 
postpaid. 

Now is the time to get this valuable aid to an intel- 


nt knowle of one’s neighbors in other parts of 
the world. A little effort secure it Ask two of 
our friends, ents, or teachers to take THE JOUR- 
AL for 1882, and a double good will be secured. 
Send us names and money at once, and THE 
ATLAS will be sent by the next return mail, from 
our office. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 








Boston, Mass., Dec. 8, 1881. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. T 








CycCLop2pIA oF Unrrep States History. Harper’s Pop- 
ular Cyclopedia of United States History. rom the 


Field Book of the War of 1812, &c. llustrated by two 
steel-plate portraits and over 1000 engravings. 2 vols, royal 


Boston. h 


We rejoice in common with all teachers and friends of edu- hiettetn o0 aumnenth ahit a a ie eile Mii ath i 
cation, in this country, that at length a work has been pre- S.taeeay 88 oye J 
licious mischief. The artists’ pencil has brought out in bas- 
pared which admirably supplies a want long felt by intelligent 
olineahedn, tes: Undine at tediiaatin’ enil cake ee relief the prominent characteristics of the Mt. Desert school,— 
? ape POR | the charms of the summer sea, viewed by Twos, the vigils by | i) 


our national history. Such information as these consulting a 


volumes furnish upon any topic of special inquiry has hereto- 5 
Sosn mand dedh codeetial tuen omh 0 bh mot ot the rides, and the heights of philosophy as seen on Newport Moun 
par — 2 4 of ei rem date pt fn this i tain as two souls look toward the future. In fact the entire 

ther teac or Sucents, is popu's' | book is suffused with the wit of the pencil of Mr. Mitchell, 


bring prominently into notice the special exercises of the great 
Aboriginal Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of |\Summer School of Philosophy held annually at Mr. Desert. 
Important Events and Conspicuons Actors. By a J. This school differs from all others bearing the same name. 
Lossing, author of The Field Book of the Revolution ;| 7. subject taught is Love or Sentiment, and the pupils are 
mixed. Young men and maidens do not confine themselves 
Svo, cloth $12.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. A. C.| to disquisitions, or meditations exclusively. Cupids in bands 
Stockin, General Agent for New England, 47 Franklin St.,/o¢ the quaintest character conduct the exercises, and the 





HE SUMMER SCHOOL oF PHILOSOPHY AT Mt. Desert. By | ai 


ming at what makes Manhood and womanhood best and no- 


J.A. Mitchell. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $3.50.| blest, —Christianity in common things and daily life. 


This quaintly illustrated holiday book is one which will 





SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 


Edited, with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M., former! 
head-master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Wit 
engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 60 cents. 


This volume opens with an exceedingly interesting history 


of the play, including the historical sources of the plot, and 
numerous valuable critical comments on the play from the 
highest authorities. Nothing could be better adapted for ed- 


umorous imagination of Mr. Mitchell has made these willing| ucational use than this series of the English classics. They 


ay and by night on piazzas and by the rocks, the buck-board | }j 


have been edited with wonderful accuracy and scholarly thor- 
oughness by Mr. Rolfe. His notes and expurgations of the 
text are judicious, and commend the books to teachers. The 


lustrations are of the most appropriate character. The pub- 
shers have done their part well. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
— The price of the Weekly Musical Herald, published by 


Cyclopesdis we find the most important events in the history who is a young Bostonian of great artistic merit and skill. A | Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, is $2.00 per year. 


priv thongs: th pe ge: be — = ates ida +a careful study of these illustrations will fit the young of both 
ye ” ee ee renee sexes for an interesting term in this school in 1882. li 
competent authorities a work of great interest. Price prior to 


relation to other events, briefly and concisely presented. Each 





— The Life of James A. Garfield, by J. M. Bundy, and pub- 
shed by A.S. Barnes & Co,, New York, is pronounced by 


record is generally preceded by an intelligent explanation of| Taesaurus or ENGLIsH WorRDS AND PHRASES. By Peter Jan. 1, 1882, $1.00; after that time, $1.25. 


the causes of the occurrence, so that the inquiring student can 
trace its influence upon the general history of the Republic. 


We notice also that Mr. Loss has brief biographi 
ing om a we the author’s notes, and with a full index by his son, John 


sketches of the most conspicuous actors in the scenes recorded 
in our national history. Great care has been wisely exercised 


in the family, by professional men, and by teachers and stu- 
notices are given frequently with almost the brevity of a 
chronology or genealogy. This has been done doubtless for 


the reason that the important acts of men and women which 
constitute an essential part of the historical record are given 


e 
condensing plan is observed in regard to the record of events, 
that it combines the essential qualities of an illustrated history 


phy, and an American portrait-gallery of its distinguished 


men who have been prominent in public life during its history.| Jaues T. Fizips. Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches 


No writer has more eminent qualifications in this country than 
Mr. Lossing for the preparation of a great national reference 


work, and a careful study of these two volumes reveals the| New England’s favorite sons, in literature, in social, and in 
fact that he has consulted every available source of informa-| business life, but contains many choice letters from men and 
tion to make it complete and thoroughly reliable in its char-| women of literary distinction, who were the illustrious friends 


acter. The great mass of men and women who constitute the|of Mr. Fields. We doubt if this country was ever blessed 
with a man, who did more to create a love for good literature, 


or who as publisher and author better supplied the demand 


intelligent bulk of society, as well as teachers and students, 
ne2d just such a treasury of condensed knowledge of history 
to draw from for their daily supply. Very few persons in this 
busy era have time to spend for the perusal of the minute de- 
tails of our nation’s history. They want a book of reference, 
where, by turning to the proper initial-letter of the title of 
any event, or name of any person mentioned in our history, 
they can find a general outline statement of that event or 


by consulting regular histories or biographies. 
In the arrangement of the materials the compiler has shown 


excellent judgment, and great credit is due the publishers| reading public of the United States. 
collected and issued DeQuincey’s works in 24 vols. 


1854, and 1858, respectively, he printed volumes of his poems 
He edited the Atlantic Monthly from 
1862 to 1870. In his repeated visits to Europe he made the 
private. For the reference library of the teacher and school, | acquaintance of the most eminent literary men abroad. For 
the last ten years he had lectured extensively upon literature 
in the leading institutions of learning in the United States, 
and published Yesterdays with Authors, a book of reminis- 
cences of great writers. This memcrial volume, written by 
in the schools, the person who knew Mr. Fields most intimately, is a work 
which every lover of good books will value highly. The writer 
TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. For School and/| has shown discretion and excellent taste in presenting the tri- 
ate ey Celia Doerner. Cincinnati: Yan Antwerp, | bates from men and women of letters, which will be read by 
aes SOS the living friends of Mr. Fields with delight. 


for the typographical accuracy of the volumes. The illustra- 
tions of persons and places are very numerous and well execu- 


ted. In fine, both the literary and mechanical preparation fits | for private distribution. 


it for a welcome place in every American library, public or 


it seems to us to be almostindispensable. This popular Cyclo- 
pedia, we are glad to know, has been published at a remarka- 
bly low price, and large special discounts are offered to school 
officers and teachers who desire to use it for a reference-book 





This valuable manual belongs to the “ Eclectic Educational 


; Series,” and presents many things which children ought to| Tyg Sourn SHore. By Mrs. C. R. Josselyn, author of Dora 
. Grafton ; or, Every Cloud has a Silver Lining. 

A good, sterling, healthy New-England book for boys and 
years of their school-life. The first part of the book contains | girls, and very interesting to bigger folks, too, especially to all 
questions on natural history and the human body, on science| who are fond of, and familiar with, the scenes of the southern 
and kindred topics, and a wide range of queries on miscella-| shores of Massachusetts, and who prefer fact and life-teaching 
neous topics. In the second part are answers to these ques-|to the “ preaching’’ of Christian conduct in books for the 
tions, arranged in paragraphs numbered to correspond with | young. 
the questions. The plan of the author is to lead the pupils to| founded on facts familiar, in her early life, to the writer. 
answer as many of,the questions from their own knowledge or| When a child, she witnessed the destruction of Minot’s Ledge 
observation as possible, and afterward to consult for compari-| Lighthouse, and the terrible wreck of the “St. John,’ de- 
son the answers in the book. As the basis for object-lessons| scribed in the ninth chapter; and the sad and terrible picture 
or exercises in composition, we know of no work equal to this| of those thirty dead voyagers from a distant land, — men, wo- 
Treasury of General Knowledge. It was prepared by a wide-| men, and children,—placed side-by-side on the South Scituate 
awake practical teacher of Cincinnati, and has been indorsed | beach, previous to being borne to the old church for the sad 
by Supt. Peaslee of that city. We hope this work will be| and solemn funeral rites, to be conducted by the venerable old 
found in every elementary school in the United States. It] pastor, has remained ever indelibly stamped on her memory. 
would work wonders in supplying a great defect in the schools. | No manly boy or womanly girl can fail to read this little book 
with pleasure and interest, nor without being helped by it in 


know not usually included in a common-school curriculum. 
It is intended for the use of pupils in the third and fourth 



















A knowledge of commonthings is very important. 









roper recogniti der the Vari titles of ts. Thesame and valuable feature of the work, and contains not only all 
’ ge hae Ane Magy unde 9g by ae the words in the book, but likewise the phrases. The scholarly 


introduction by the editor presents suggestions on the use of 
to avoid repetition. The value and sco f this work is such 
” ope bs language of the highest value to students. The work is printed 


in clear, open type, and it is bound in a substantial manner. 
of the United States, a handy dicti f American biogra- 
~ ty y vow Ae wang It is a book that is needed in the library of every student. 


Mark Roget, M. D., F. R.S. New York and Chicago: John 
R. Anderson & Co. 
This is a new edition, enlarged and improved, partly from 


very critical scholar wants. The index is a very important 





1 vol., 8vo, $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— Mrs., Clara Erskine Clement’s new book, Eleanor Mait- 


land, published by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, is warmly 


commended in the last pamher, “ The oo gpa fog Spee 

reviewer pronouncing it ‘‘one of the most considerable’’ o 

? eet Fer Fp = ps ~ plage “ ey Rag additions to the fiction of the year. 

not to make this work too bulky and expensive for popular use | been the stan work in this country and in Burope, 
and, as now revised, is the most complete and satisfactory 


dents. To secure this most desirable jresult, the biographical classification and arrangement of English words and phrases 
- for facilitating the expression of ideas and aiding writers in 


literary composition that there is in print. The plan of classi- 
fication, and the tabular synopsis of categories, are just what 


— Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have just issued a 


beautifully-illustrated edition of The Bells, by Edgar Allan 
Poe. The artistic designs for the illustrations were made by 


the well-known eminent artists, Dailey, McCutcheon, Freder- 
icks, Perkins, King, Riordan, and Northam. It is a perfect 
gem fora holiday gift. Price, $1.50. 


— The National Temperance Almanac and Teetotaler’s 


Year-Book for 1882, has just been issued. by J. N. Stearns, 58 
Reade Yorkstreet, New ; price, 10 cents. The Almanac con- 
tains 72 pages, printed on fine tinted paper, and is beautifully 


illustrated with choice engravings. It is one of the best doc- 
uments that can be circulated in any community or temper- 
ance organizations. 


— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, have is- 


sued a new volume of ‘‘ Cassell’s Popular Library,’’ entitled The 
Wit and Wisdom of Parliament, by Henry Latchford. Price, 25 


This volume not only tells the story of the life of one of} cents The compiler has furnished extracts from speeches, 


anecdotes, and interesting incidents of English Parliamentary 
history. It well illustrates important movements in the gov- 
erning body of England. 


— A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, announce that the inter- 


esting and scholarly papers contributed by Mr. B, F. DeCosta, 
to the Magazine of American History, which, on their ap- 
for good books he had helped make. From his early boyhood | pearance, were received by American and European scholars 





he had a passionate fondness for readin,, At eighteen years 
of age he had won fame asan anniversary poet of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association of Boston, had read most of the lead- 
ing poets, and gathered a considerable library of choice books. 
As a member of the publishing houses of Ticknor, Reed & 
character, which may be, if desired, more fully elaborated| Fields; Ticknor & Fields; and Fields, Osgood & Co., for 
twenty-five years, he did a great work in introducing the lead- 
ing standard works of English authors to the attention of the 
By his own exertions he 





Many of the most stirring incidents in the tale are 


with the warmest approval, have been repriated in a thin 
quarto volume, on heavy paper, with maps and illustrations. 
As there are absolutely but fifty copies of this work for sale, 
collectors desiring to secure copies should order them at once. 
4to, paper cover, price, $3.00. 

— One of the most notable books of the day, and one of 
especial interest to scholars, is announced as in preparation by 
8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. It is a translation of Frederic 
Winkel Horn’s History of the Literature of the Scandinavian 
North, from the Most Ancient Times to the Present, lately pub- 
lished at Leipsic. The American edition is to be the joint 
work of the original author and Prof. R. B. Anderson, of the 
University of Wisconsin. It is the only book in literature 
covering this field, and is brilliant and attractive as well as ex- 
haustive. It will be an octavo volume of over 500 pages. 

— A new and enlarged edition of the works of Bret Harte, in 
five uniform volumes, is to be brought out by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The whole of the first edition of The Portrait 
of a Lady was sold on the day of publication. The second in 
the series of ‘‘ American Men of Letters,’’ Noah Webster, will 
contain a steel-engraved portrait taken from a very old and 
valued portrait in oil made by James Herring. A new and 
life-size lithograph portrait of Emerson has just been made for 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at the Riverside Press. It completes 
the list of ‘ Atlantic Portraits.” The family of Mr. Emerson 
have examined and approved the portrait as an excellent like- 
ness. W. B. Closson is engraving on wood a new portrait of 
Whittier for this firm. 

—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Philadelphia, have issued their 
American Newspaper Annual for 1881, which contains a cat- 
alogue of all newspapers published in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, with statements relating to their 
circulation, issue, date of establishment, etc. It is very full 
and complete in many respects. We wish we could commend 
its accuracy, but unfortunately we cannot in regard to the cir- 
culation credited to some publications. For instance, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, published by the New-England Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, is credi with 7,000, when, in fact, 
the monthly issues have never been less than 10,000 since it 


was started, four and one-half years ago. We notice, also, 
other statements questionable in character in the same direction. 








— What makes the Dead Sea dead? Because it is all the 





time receiving, never giving out anything, 
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HIRAM COLLEGE. 


This college has won a large place in the public attention 
within the last twelve months, by reason of President Garfield’s 
connection with it, first as student, and afterward as teacher 
and president, and our readers will be glad to learn some facts 
concerning it. 

The college is located at Hiram, in the northern part of 
Portage County, Ohio. Situated on the range of hills that di- 
vides the waters flowing north to Lake Erie from those flowing 
south to the Ohio river, the college building commands an ex- 
tensive view in every direction. The water is pure, the air 
bracing, and the location is as healthful as any to be found in 
the State. Hiram is near enough to the railroad for all prac- 
tical purposes, and is wholly free from the many distractions 
and temptations peculiar to the large towns. 


OF ITS FOUNDATION AND CHARACTER, 


we can do no better than to quote from General Garfield’s 
speech at the reunion of 1880: 


“T said there were two chapters in the history of this insti- 
tution. You have heard one relative to the founders. They 
were pioneers in this Western Reserve. They were all men of 
energy, great force of character, and nearly ail of them men of 
smali means, but they planted this institution. In 1850 the 
campus was a cornfield, with a solid, plain brick building in 
the center of it, and almost all the rest has been done by the 
institution itself. This is the second chapter: It was without 
a dollar of endowment, without a seen friend anywhere, 
but with a corps of teachers who were told to goon the ground 
and see what they could make out of it, and to take their pay 
out of the tuitions that should be received; who invited stu- 
dents of their own spirit to come here and find out by trial 
what they could make out of it; and the response has been 
their chapter of work, and the chief part of the response I see 
in the faces gathered before me to-day. It was a simple ques- 
tion of sinking or swimming. I know that we are all inclined 
to be a little clannish,—perhaps we have a right to be, — but I 
do not know of any place, I do not know of any institution 
that has accomplished more with so little means than this 
school on Hiram Hill. 

‘I know of no place where the doctrine of self-help has had 
a fuller development, by necessity as well as by favor, than 
here on this hill, The doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
found its place amongst these men and women gathered here. 
As I said about them, a great many years ago, the theory of 
Hiram was to throw its young men and women overboard and 
let them try it for themselves, and all that were fit to get ashore 
got there, and I think we had fewcases of drowning anywhere. 
Now, when I look over these facts, and mark the several geo- 
logical ages so well represented by Mr. Atwater in his address, 
I note one curious fact where the geological analogy does not 
hold: I find no fossils, — no fossils at all. Some are dead and 
— in our memories, but those who are alive, are alive,— 

think all. The teachers and the students of this schoo! built 
it up in every sense, — made the cornfield into that handsome 
campus. These evergreens you see across the road they planted. 
I well remember the day that they turned out and went into 
the woods to find beautiful maples, and brought them in, — 
when they purchased these evergreens,—when each young man 
for himself, and perhaps a second for some young lady that he 
loved, planted one or two trees on the campus, and named 
them after himself. There are many here with moist eyes to- 
day that can point out the tree that Bowler planted. Bowler 
was shot through the heart at Cedar Mountain. Many of you 
can point out trees, big trees now, called aftor you many years 
ago. I believe, outside of the physical features of the place, 
that there was a stronger pressure of work to the square inch 
in the boilers that ran this establishment than any other 1 
know of. Young men and women,—rough, crude, untutored 
farmer boys and girls, — came here to try themselves and find 
what manner of people they were. They came here to go on 
a voyage of discovery to discover themselves. In many cases 
I hope the discovery was fortunate in all that was worthy of 
trying, and the friendships that were formed out of that strug- 
gle have followed this group of people longer and farther than 
almost any I have ever known in my life. They are scattered 
all over the United States, in every field of activity, and if I 
had the time to name them, the sun would go down before I 
had finished.” 


ITS GRADUATES — STUDENTS. 


Hiram College was founded as an eclectic institute. The 
Hiram Institution has now completed 31 years of history, 
Hiram College 14-years. In all, 57 men have presided over the 
school as trustees, and 93 persons have served as instructors 
for longer or shorter periods. The majority served in sub- 
ordinate positions, or for a short time, but many linked their 
names prominently with the school, and won for themselves 
higher places in the educational field. Prominent among 
these are James A. Garfield and Almeda A. Booth. But, after 
all, students are the life of a school. Counting up the footings 
in the annual catalogues to 1880, we have an aggregate of 
10,037. On the average, these have been enrolled twice; for 
the catalogues show the number of different students to be 
4,907,—2,007 ladies, and 2,900 gentlemen. It would be inter- 
esting to know the average time these students have spent in 
Hiram. We will say, However, that the average Hiram pupil 
has studied in Hiram four terms. And a school that has had 
the tuition, for four terms each, of 5,000 young men and 
women, has been no small force in the educational world. 

Geographically, these students have been widely distributed. 
Of course, Ohio has furnished the majority; but in catalogues 
appear the names of 24 States, the District of Columbia, Can- 
ada, New Brunswick, England, and Germany. If the students 
furnished by the ten counties in Northeastern Ohio shouid be 
separated from the mass, the number would be very impressive: 





OF EDUCATION. 











The catalogue for the year ending June, 1881, makes the 
exhibit of students thus: Seniors, 9; juniors, 8; sophomores, 
14; freshmen, 22 ;—preparatory, 7; languages, 35; higher Eng- 
lish studies, 72; common branches, 43; penmanship and book- 
keeping, 28; music, 28; total, 214;—gentlemen, 113; ladies, 101. 
First term, 152; second term, 119; third term, 116; total, 387. 
Of these students, 37 have taught some part of the year in the 
common schools. The current academic year is the most 
prosperous in the history of this interesting college, and its 
president, Rev. B. A. Hinsdale, has achieved a national repu- 
tation as the biographer of his intimate friend and predecessor, 
James A. Garfield. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Mr. Otis T. Maxfield, A.B., taught the fall term in the 
west village school, Pittsfield, and is expected to take charge 
of the high school that commences Dec. 5. Judge Frank E. 
Randall, the most experienced teacher in town, and whose 
popularity and efficiency go without saying, is again teaching the 
village grammar school. Miss Ella F. Dow has just com- 
menced her twenty-third term in the village primary school, 
to which she was called at the fall term of 1874, and has since 
taught it, with the exception of a single term. She is more 
strongly than ever welded to the affections of all interested in 
the school, and recognizes that the educational world moves, 
The school-rooms in the Town Hall have been enlarged, re- 
paired, and refurnished, and now all of the school-houses in 
town arein good condition. Mr. Henry E. Drake, the supt., 
is teaching the south school. 

— Epsom, at its annual election of supt., decided that hum- 
drum schools are what it prefers. Years hence it may realize 
that Prof.C. W. Tarleton, whose ideas last year may have 
been, some of them, a little erratic, had the best interests of 
the schools in view; and that his efforts were appreciated by 
those who believe in education, is well attested by the large 
number of scholars that attended the successful fall term of 
his high school. 

— It is respectfully suggested to our appointing and our sus- 
taining powers, that unless our superintendency of public 
instr. can be made more efficient (due credit is given Prof. 
Patterson for having visited some of the schools in Manches- 


ter) than for several years, it may as well be removed to some 
of the seventy-five small towns in central Africa, that its activ- 
ity can be compared to an Egyptianmummy. ‘The present su- 
perintendent can be relied ou for an able report, but unless the 
common system of distributing it is abandoned, it might as 
well be carried to Africa with the office, so far as it is likely to 
be seen by the majority of our teachers, Ros. 


— The Dartmouth Coll. catalogue, 1881-82, is before us, 
The Academic Dept. has 57 seniors, 65 juniors, 64 sophomores, 
and 48 freshmen. We notice, however, that 8 of these fresh- 
men are pursuing the “ Latin Scientific Course’”’ (as are also 
two of the juniors), and hence are not candidates for A.B. at 
all, This leaves only 40 freshmen proper this year, and adds 
8 properly to the Scientific freshman class of 18 = 26. We are 
sorry to note the falling off from the classes of Old Dartmouth 
in the regular course of study. The Chandler Scientific Dept. 
is increasing in numbers as is also the Agricultural Dept. The 
Medical class, this year, numbered 96, — larger than ever be- 
fore, we believe. 

— Hon. J. W. Patterson, Supt. of Public Instr., is now on a 
lecturing tour over the State. Thanks to the last legislature 
for raising the superintendent’s salary, to give him the power 
to perform this important service. Noman could do it better. 

— The sixth annual reunion of the High School Alumni 
Assoc., of Portsmouth, was held Dec. 2, and the literary ex- 
ercises were very interesting. 

— The one-hundredth anniveraary of Daniel Webster’s birth 
is to be celebrated at Hanover on Jan. 18. The governors of 
all the New-England States and other distinguished persons 
are expected to be present. 

— Mr. Clarence Carroll, a New Hampshire man, is now 
Supt. of Schools in Oil City, Pa. He has been in Manchester 
trying to get one of our female teachers to go to Oil City and 
take charge of a grammar school, but his efforts have been 
unsuccessful. 

— The second annual exhibition of the pupils of Prof. Geo. 
E. Gay’s English and Classical School, of Concord, was given 
in the presence of an audience that completely filled White’s 
Opera House, Tuesday evening, Nov. 22. The exercises were 
of a very interesting character, and indicated that Prof. Gay 
is bound to establish a first-rate school if energy and wisdom 


will do it. 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— The attendance at the Randolph State Normal School is, 
at present, 145; an increase of 26 over the attendance during 
any previous winter quarter in the history of the school. This 
makes an aggregate attendance during the fall and winter of 
54 more than that of one year ago. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BunKkeER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


TEACHERS’ InsTITUTES.—The twentieth of the series of teach- 
ers’ institutes, under the direction of the State Board of Ed., was 
held at Rockland, Dec.2. A large number of towns were repre- 
sented by their school committees and teachers. The num- 
ber of teachers present was 160; and these, with the commit- 
tees and citizens, filled the high-school hall to overflowing 
throughout the day. Among the distinguished persons pres- 
ent, were His Excellency, Gov. Long; Hon. Henry B. Peirce, 
Sec’y of State; Dr. Larkin Dunton, prince. of the Boston Nor- 
mal School, and Dr. McClellan, inspector of the high and nor- 
mal schools in the province of Ontario. 

The exercises were designed to show how to teach some of 
the branches pursued in the public schools. To this end, Mr. 
Martin, of Bridgewater, presented a plan of topics, and a mode 
of teaching mineralogy; Mr. Carter, of the Normal Art School, 
presented drawing; Mr. Niles, of the Institute of Technology, 
geography; Mr. Osbun, of Salem, physics; Sec. Dickinson, 
language; and Mr. Walton, agent of the board, reading. 

At the close of the exercises, which had attracted the closest 
attention, Mr. Dickinson, in behalf of the Board of Education 
and his associate teachers, expressed most sincere thanks to 
the members of the Institute for their punctual attendance 
upon its sessions, and for their thoughtful attention to its 
exercises; to the school committees of the towns represented, 
for closing their schools and giving to their teachers an em- 
phatic permission to attend the Institute; to the citizens of 
Rockland for their generous hospitality in furnishing a rich 
and bountiful entertainment to all in attendance. He thought 
that the teachers would derive from the exercises new ideas 
and a fresh inspiration; that the committees would return to 
their duties with a more intelligent zeal, and that the citizens 
would have a deeper love for those institutions that had given 
to them their personal and social freedom, and had given to 
the Commonwealth the highest civilisation ever attained by a 
civil State. 

Mr. Dickinson then introduced, with a few remarks, Gov. 
Long. The governor was received with applause. He said 
he did not consider that he was turning aside from his duties 
as the chief magistrate of the Commonwealth, in spending a 
day in attending a teachers’ institute. It is the great business 
of a free State to provide a sound education for all its people, 
and it is the duty of the government of such a State to see to it 
that its educational institutions are accomplishing the ends for 
which they were established and for which they are maintained. 
He cautioned the teachers against giving too much of their 
attention to forms and too little to the results that all true 
teaching aims tosecure. If teachers teach what is not worth 
knowing, if they teach too much, if they do for the pupil what 
the pupil should do for himself, then they will defeat the ends 
for which they should labor, and deprive the pupil of an op- 
portunity of strengthening his faculties by his own efforts. 
He commended the exercises of the Institute, feeling sure that 
they would greatly aid the teachers in their work. The gov- 
ernor’s remarks were received with great favor. 

Sec. Peirce followed in his usual happy style, illustrating in 
a graphic and humorous way his own feeling on being called 


to make an address after such a speaker as had just preceded 
him. He expressed his pleasure at being able to be present at 
the exercises of the day, and his great interest in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. e urged the teachers pres- 
ent to make use of the hints they had received. 


Dr. Dunton and Dr. McClellan followed with appropriate re- 
marks, and the exercises of the day were ended. 


The Institute was considered by all to be a marked success. 
The committee of arrangements, of whom Mr. Meserve, prin. 
of the Rockland High School, was a prominent member, did 
their work thoroughly and well. About twenty of his pupils 
were present at the Institute, and opened the exercises both 
in the morning and afternoon, with some well-rendered songs. 
The quality of their singing did great credit to the singers, 
and to their teachers, while the music and the sentiment of 
their songs gave pleasure and inspiration to the members of 
the Institute. It is to be hoped that these young pupils may 
all become teachers in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 

The thanks of the Institute and of the State are due to the 
good women of Rockland for their eminently successful efforts 

n satisfying the physical wants of the very large number cof 
persons who sat down at the noon recess to their richly-fur- 
nished tables. It was a most gratifying sight to see the people 
in this way expressing their good-will toward our public schools. 
The large attendance, the earnest attention, the presence of 
the highest officials in the State, and of many distinguished 
educators upon the exercises of the Institute made it to be 
one of marked significance and long to be remembered. 

At the close of the meeting, the following resolution was 
offered by Prin. Sanborn, of Hingham: 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the members of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, held at Rockland, Dec. 2, be extended to the citizens of hockiand 


for their cordial and bountiful bospitalities; to the members of 
e of Eda yor be cemenee te One viata 3 > Se 
rious speakers for the nteresting manner which they 
Pane spl ee various subjects; and to the Old Colony and Hanover 
railroads for tickets. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mowry & Goff’s school is unusually large, and for rooms 
already full, applications will be received, and places assigned 
in order of applicants, as soon as vacancies occur. For other 





rooms a few new pupils can be admitted at once, This school 
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aims to furnish the best facilities for a complete education in | than three of their own members, to hold meetings for the ex- “The Temperament of Children,” Prof. W. D. Seymour, Au- 


preparation for college, scientific schools, or business life. 


The average number of pupils to a teacher is 21, while in the | as the Board may direct; and the Board of School Visitors in 


public schools of the city the number is about 50. 


— W. A. Mowry, of I’rovidence, was elected president of the each year. The candidates for examination will be divided 
Congregational Club of that city at its last monthly meeting. | into two classes, the first class to comprise those who purpose 


A good selection for a president or a principal. 


— The number of volumes issued at the Providence public 


library during the week ending November 26, 1881, is 1,688, @| candidates passing a satisfactory examination in the studies to 
daily average of 337. Thursday being a holiday, the library | be taught, and in the theory and practice of teaching, and who 


was open only five days. 


— The failing health of Prof. Eastman has compelled him ceive certificates for one, three, or five years, or for hfe, as the 


| amination of candidates for teaching, at such times and places 


| each town in the State shall be notified of at least one meeting 


| to teach only the branches of study required by general stat- 
| utes, Chapter IV., Section 1, Title XI; and the second class 
those who are candidates for teaching in high schools. All 


shall give good evidence of correct moral character, shall re- 





result of the examination shall determine, and thus certificates 


to forego teaching at the Academy, and the principal, Prof. | may supersede other examinations. The Board of School Vis- | 


Blakeslee, has secured for his place J. M. Marshall, A. B., of |itors in any town may, if ~ see fit, refuse to examine and | 
Worcester, Mass. This gentleman was a graduate of Brown | #Ppprove any candidate for teac 


ing who does not 
tificate from the State Board of 


88 a cer- 
xaminers. The provisions 


Univ., of the class of 1881, and has since been librarian of the 
° of this bill do not apply to any town, city, or school district, 
institution and teacher of elocution at Dr. Lyon’s school in | unjess the School Visitors or Board of Ed. in said town, city, | 


Providence. 
— Evening schools have been opened at Valley Falls. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The closing session of the Council, last week, discussed 
the “‘ Proper Order of Studies in the Public Schools.”” A sum-| journals of this young Territory are in a flourishing condition. 
mary of Mr. Carleton’s report was, that in the primary and 
intermediate schools the elements of all knowledge may be #2 enlightened class, and the enterprise and intelligence of the 
taught. In the light of what has been said, we can see that |i, portance. The Territorial University dispenses the benefits 
childhood is the golden period in which to store the mind with | of higher education, and presents a prosperous aspect. The 
the acquisitions of the senses, and that “‘ object-teaching’”’ in 


the so-called lower grades should have a wide scope, and should 
be industriously and skillfully practised. 


This report was discussed in an interesting manner by Supt. | 


Parish, Prin. Curtiss, and Sub-master Whitmore of the High 
School, Prin. Lewis of the Webster School, Giles Potter and 
Prin. Camp of the Dwight School. 

Mr. Whitmore, of the Com., presented the following names 
for officers the Council for the ensuing year, who were chosen: 
Prest.—I1. N. Carleton, New Britain. Vice-Prest.—J. G. 
Lewis, New Haven. Sec.—R. C. Hitchcock, Thompsonville. 
Treas.—F. A. Brackett, Bristol. Hx. Com.—A. Morse, Hart- 
ford; Giles Potter, Essex; A. P. Somers, Danielsonville. 

Prest. Crosby spoke highly of the benefits of the sessions. 
They were enthusiastic and interesting. He stated that the 
next meeting would be held in May, at Hartford. The Novem- 
ber meeting will also be held there. 

— The bill which will be presented to the next Legislature, 
relating to the Examination of Teachers, provides for a Board 
of State Examiners, consisting of nine persons to be appointed 
by the Legislature, for a term of three years, on the nomina- 
tion of the State Board of Ed. The Board of Examiners will 
have power to appoint a committee, or committees, of not less 


‘Sparta, and response. 





| or district shall accept the same, thereby making it non-com- | 
pulsory; and it is not retroactive. 


| 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. . 


CoLuMBIA TERRBITORY.—The university, schools and public 





he immigration that is being drawn to the Pacific Coast is of 


ple is most hopeful for a future State of great commercial 


regents, president, and professors give suitable attention to its 
requirements, and afford an institution where all the teach- 
ings of normal, classical, scientific, and commercial learning 
| may be readily acquired. 





| District or CoLumMB1IA.—The Kindergarten Union of Wash- 
|ington, at the late annual meeting, elected Mrs. Louise Pol- 
\lock, president ; Miss Maude Stilson, secretary; and Miss 
Emma Rowe, treasurer. After the president’s annual address 
was given, the members proceeded to map out the work for 
the year tocome. The meetings are to be held every second 
| Wednesday in each month. Practical lessons are to form the 
principal features of these meetings, with blackboard illustra- 
tions, analysis and discussions of educational questions; the 
lessons to be given alternate months with pupils from the pub- 
lic school, and with adults, the object being mutual improve- 
ment and a better comprehension of the kindergarten princi- 
ples. The meetings are free, but only members have the priv- 
ilege to take home any of the educational literature provided 
for that purpose. 

Prof. G. Brown Goode has been appointed curator of the 
National Museum at Washington. Mr. Goode is a graduate 
of Wesleyan Univ., and has been for many years an able as- 
sistant to Prof. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution. 











Grore1a.—The fourth convention of the Middle Georgia 
| Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Sparta, Dec. 22 and 23. 

| Thursday. — Address of welcome by Col. C. W. DuBose, 
Business; Report of Sec. and Treas. 








| by 


gusta. Paper from Prof. Chas. Lane, Macon. Prize declama- 
tions and recitations, by pupils from the schools of Middle 
Georgia. Address by Hon. Saml. Barnett, Washington, Ga. ; 
subject, ‘‘ The Art of Explanation.”’ 

day.—‘‘ Loyal Teachers Necessary for the Successful Ed- 
ucation of our People, and What will make Them Such,’’ by 
Prof. W. E. Murphey, Bartow. Address by Prof. I. S. Hop- 
kins, Emory Coll. Address by Hon. G. J. Orr. ‘*Some Mis- 
takes,”’ by Prof. Ivy W. Duggan, Linton. Discussions will 
follow the papers read. Reports of committees. Election of 
officers. ew business. Adjournment. 

General Remarks. — At the meeting of the Assoc. held in 
Sandersville, July 29 and 30, 1880, the following resolution 
was passed: ‘‘ Resolved, That hereafter the Assoc. will offer 
two prizes, one to be awarded for the best recitation or read- 
ing by a girl, the other to be awarded for the best declamation 
a boy; all the contestants to be selected from among the 
schools within the bounds of the Assoc.’’ Every school in 
Middle Georgia is invited to send pupils to compete for the 
prizes. The Convention will be entertained by the good people 
of Sparta and the vicinity. Al! teachers and friends of educa- 
tion, who expect to attend, should notify the chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, Prof. V. E. Orr, Sparta, Ga. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


ILLINoIs.—The Whiteside Co. teachers held their Novem- 
ber meeting at Morrison on Nov. 12th. The leading principals 
of the county and many of the subordinate teachers attended. 
The most of the time was spent on the pros and cons of the 
marking system. Miss Mary E. Mickle read an essay on “‘ The 
Teacher’s Work in Developing Moral Power.’”’ The consider- 
ation of uniformity of text-books was omitted from this pro- 
gram. One teacher spoke of the people that do not go to the 
schools, but eventually go to the gallows. He is said to have 
suggested the reading of the Bible as one of the causes to keep 
them away from the schools. 

A county meeting of teachers was held at Woodstock, Nov. 
5. H.R. Baldwin read a paper on ‘‘ Decimal Fractions,’’ Miss 
Cumins gave an exercise in ‘‘Pronunciation,” S D. Bald- 
win gave a paper on ‘‘ Causes of the Revolution,’’ Miss Gillan 
a paper on “ Reading,’’ Miss Hayner on ‘“‘ Language,” and 
Supt. Young made a talk on “‘Penmanship.’”’ Messrs. Estee, 
Sheldon, and others took part in the discussions. 

The November meeting for Piatt Co. was held at Monticello, 
on the 26th. Miss Frydenger conducted a study of the War of 
1812. Mr. Reavis explained analysis by equations in com- 

und numbers. Mr. Garver led a study in Scott, and Supt. 
tema talked on school law. 

W. H. Smith, supt. of McLean Co., has taken a half in the 
Call of Peoria, and will remove to that city at the beginning 
of the new year. He will save time from his editorial work 
to fill his many engagements for public readings. The super- 
visors are being well worked by applicants for his place. We 
know of one from each of four townships, and there are 
twenty-four more townships to hear from. 

A. M. Scott, principal of Normal public schools, observed 
Thanksgiving day by taking, as a wife, Miss Huntoon, a teacher 
well known in Normal circles. 

Ex-State Supt. Etter is now State agent for one of the prom- 
inent life-insurance companies. 

Buell Davis, formerly of Decatur High School, is now school 
supt. at Emporia, Kan. 

Cerro Gordo schools, under the management of Prin. Stocks, 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. | 


Sketches and —_ =) by Laura E. Richards; wita 
Pictures by Henry bards; small quarto, colored 
plates, illum. cover. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

The Works of Oliver Goldsmith; edited by Peter | 
Cunningham; in four vols., Vols. L., IL, Ifl., and IV.; 
cloth ....Manual of Object-Teaching, with Illustrative 
Lessons in Methods and the Science of Education; by 
N. A. Calkins; cloth....A First German . - 

grammar, delectus, and exercise-book, with 

materials for German conversation; 

on the plan of Dr. W. Smith’s Principia Latina; 3d 
edition; cloth. New York: Harper Bros. 

<a Home Books: Home Amusements; by 
M. W.8.; cloth, illus. cover; Home Decoration; by 
J. E. Runtz-Rees; illus. cover, cloth....The Verbalist, 
a manna! devoted to brief discussions on the right and 
wrong use of words; by Alfred Ayres; cloth. New 
York: D, sawn & Co. 

Peter Parley’s Annual, 1882; 4ist year; 8 full-page 
col. plates; gilt edge; , red, black, and ld; 279 pp | 

. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 





Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer; by Alexander aoe v — for adap ne ee and one for a non-resident 
Winchell, LL. ; price. 00. Chicago: 8. C. | pupil, est or gentleman. 
G &t . y di “ At the late Pall Ccamination two candidates for 
of the Caravan, Inn, and Palace; William | HARVARD who were rejected in June, gained admission 
Hanff; cl.; $1.25. Chicago: Jansen, & Co. | after reading diligently with Dr. Humphreys in the 
Words, Facts, and ; by E. Edwards; cloth. | vacation, the total number of undergraduates 
Pemedeatis: J.B. & Co. bpp? ed sb nolan by him one hundred and twenty- 
Wheeler; cloth. Boston: Lee's Shepard. 7 "9 | “P's an eligible young lady, who would share roo 
: 5 : -8.—Ane e who would share room 
sa with another, might be received on terms somewhat 


PAMPHLETS, ETO. 
Usury Laws. New York. 
Am. Poets’ Calendar; with quotations for every day 
in the year from}famous Am. writers ; 1882. Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 








NOW READY, 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE FIRST YEAR (SIX NOS.) OF 


EDUCATION. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIMONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO 


The Science, the Art, the Philosophy, and the 
Literature of Education. 
PR IO Bick tse. EO. 


Subscri + 84.00 per annum; 
ry 
239 16 Hawley Ra ag 


COn- | 357 a 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


WANTED > 


A man thoroughly trained in Normal School work, 
and capable of taking charge of a Normal School in 
Jamaica, West Indies ; who will be willing to engage 
on a moderate salary at first. Also wanted, Normal 
School Dm RY for every grade of school in New 
England and at the West. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 





PREPARATION FOR 
Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge Universities, 
AND WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 

In all the four present classes of Harvard there are 
some members of good rank who were prepared by Dr. 
Humphreys. 

The current yearly term began October Ist, but pupils 
can be admitted whenever there is a vacancy. here 


lower than the regular charge. 
129 West Chester Park, Nov. 15, 1881. 3AB-c 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
“Prof. S. S. BLOCH, 


OF Boston, won an enviable reputation as reader and 

teacher at St. Albans. His lesson before the Institute 

stadent of his art anda 

profession.” —Jour. of Education (Edti.) 
Time almost filled. A few more private 

made for Public pois 

336 tf at Creighton House. Boston, Mass. 











will reopen his ree Mocuten in 
_ (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1888. 





30 (0) Combination Cards for the Primary School. in 


For more complete description of the following 
Books, Papers, and Special Offers to Teachers, see 
THE JOURNAL, Nov. 3d, on page 297. 


CRAIG'S 
COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 


3500 Practical Questions aud Auswers on 
Thirteen Branches of Study. 
aoe. Price, $1.50. 
Special offer to Teachers during Nov. and Dec., $1.25 ; 
with TEACHERS’ COMPANION, $1.50. 


AMERICAN SONGSTER AND SPEAKER. 
The only work of the kind published. 

A Beek for Teachers; a Book for Schools; 
WITH FOUR DEPARTMENTS 
Combined in One Neatly Bound Volume. 
FIRST DEPT. ;—School Soom, with music; Opening 

ae ; Exercise Songs; Entertaining Songs; Clos- 
SECOND "DEPT.—Declamations and Recitations, se- 


lected with care. 

THIRD DEPT. :—Choice Thought for Memorizing, and 
Quotations from 100 Best Authors; suitable for 
blackboard use, and for memorizing. 

FOURTA DEPT.— 





es for Boys and Girls alone; 
es for Boys and Girls topseher: 
Beau ly bound red cover. ice, 40 cts, Lib- 
eral Introduction rates. 


The TEACHERS’ COMPANION 


Anu Educatienal Monthly. 

A Practical and Entertaining Journal for Teachers. 
Price, 50 cts. per yeas. Teachers’ Companion, Amer- 
ican omer “Special dine, and Craig’s Question-Book, 
oy for $1.75. 8 discount on books to subscribers 


The School A was established in the interests 
and for the benefit of Teachers and Schools. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for sample copy of Com 
ion, and too valuable Catalogues and Circulars . Post. 
age-stamps taken in payment for books and papers. 

Address 


C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON'S SCHOOL AGENCY, 
343 tf 423 Bond Street, New York. 


WANTED, 


Still many more Teachers for the Winter and Spring 
Public Schools ; also for Grammar and Primary De- 
partments in the Graded Schools, Apply immediately 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, 











ibc.; samples, 30.” -F, Waren, Pormingsen, Ma, 


Fish pra oar tot ottaSeanastnt 
your for 3-cont stamp. F. E. Apams, ,» N.H. 


Manager N. E. Bureau of E:\ucation, 
W6b 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instraction, low 
or Se see Candidates’ New Bulle- 


‘tim. Ut is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GOOD TEACHERS seceking positions 
should have Application-form. (Mailed for 


postage.) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 
262 eow 7 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, fn ua PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
for any le of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terris 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed. Well-qualified Teacher- 
desiring positions should send stamp for Application- 
form. Address L. B. LAN! is 
306 tf eow — 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for SS ee of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. ait acon 
ency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 


or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship, 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Schools and Families Fekders witout ‘charge 


will find the central location and 
eacher S “Mutual Plan” of this Agency 


ations in the. vt, avenue to aitu- Weert and South 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 


Send stam spylention form to 
NAO L TEACHERS’ AGENCY ate 


School and library 
cusnines of lower eaten } agents Wanted, So 
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have, since the year opened, invested $140 in apparatus. On 
Thanksgiving they raised, by an oyster Ate g $57 for the 

urchase ¢ ~ pars. , 

At the Pontiac competitive examination for West Point 
D. W. Fulton of Ocoya stood first, and S, E. States of Cornell 
second: Re se Tombaugh, Kerr, and Armstrong were on the 
comm ¥ 

Miss Clara McGuire, formerly of Normal, has quit teaching 
on account of ill-health. 

Supt. Mack, of Moline, is stirring up Illinois teachers by 
sending out a circular asking whether they study any subject 
outside of their teaching; have a systematic course of reading; 
belong to any literary, scientific, or art society; or make a 
practice of reading the general news in any weekly or daily 
newspaper. He will, doubtless, get some interesting reports. 

At Springfield, Nov. 22, a meeting of librarians organized 
“The Western Library Assoc.” Supt. Slade presented a paper 
on *‘ Schools and School Libraries,.”’ A resolution was adopted 
urging the distribution of public documents to libraries, and 
it was agreed that a copy besent Senator Hoar. State Entomol- 
ogist Thomas presented a communication calling attention to 





the difficulty specialists fi 

thei oe pecialists find in getting access to matter on 
_, Mr. G. A. Wild, formerly curator of the State Uni at 

aneclen, died of lung disease at Las Animas, Col., on the 
The regulation forbidding the employment of married 

as teachers in the Chicago schools a5 teen sepealed. er 


Michigan State Editor, W. D. HARRIMAN, Ann Arbor. 

MICHIGAN.—Superintendents, teachers, and others interest- 
ed in educational matters, are requested to furnish items of 
me pas in relation to the schools of the State, to the State 

or. 

The hi h-school building at Corunna has been destroyed by 
fire. This building cost $23,000, and was insured for $15,000. 
It was an ornament to the village and the pride of its people. 
The furniture, including a piano and two organs, the cbomleal 
and philosophical apparatus, and the district library, with 
many valuable reference books, were totally destroyed. The 
Ladies’ Library Assoc. of Corunna occupied a room in the 
building, and their library also was burned. The fire was dis- 





covered just as the evening lyceum had adjourned, and great 
credit is due Prof. Kingman, whose presence of mind and cool- 
ness prevented a panic, and probably loss of life. The Prof., 
like the faithful Capt., was the last to leave the burning 
building. Four hundred scholars were attending this school; 
yet, to the great credit of the school board and the supt., 
arrangements were immediately made to reopen the school in 
other buildings, and the high-school and grammar depart- 
ments are undoubtedly in good order again. 

Prof. Cook is having fine success at Dexter, and is very pop- 
ular with students and people. He is the only teacher who 
has received from the examiner of Washtenaw Co. a fall three 
years’ certificate. 

Prof. D. A. Allen, who taught last year at Quincy, is now 
in the employ of Clark & Maynard, and has charge of their 
business in yy, tite with headquarters at Harrisburg. 

Miss Lucy A. Chittenden, teacher of grammar and English 
in the high-school at Ann Arbor, and whose ability and suc- 
cess as a teacher has contributed much to give that school its 
excellent reputation, has been appointed by the faculty of the 
Univ. to visit the Monroe Female Sem. to report upon the 











A SELECTED LIST FROM 





HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With full- 
age and letter-press [ilustrations, from Designs by 
Miss L. B. HUMPHREY, engraved by ANDREW. 
Small 4to, English Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. Uniform 
with the series of Illustrated Hymns and Poems: 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. Abide With Me, 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. Rock of le 
Home, Sweet Home. The V nds, 
0 Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud 





HANNAM JANE. By Davin Ross Locke 
(Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby). With numerous full- 
page and letter-press Illustrations, Royal octavo, 

rich English cloth; full gilt, $1.50. 





TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN, 

, Translated from the French of JULES VERNE, by 
VIRGINIA CHAMPLAIN. With 50 full-page Illustra- 
tions, 12mo, cloth, price $1.50. 





OUB LITTLE ONES. ILLUSTRATED STORIES 
AND POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. Edited by OLI- 
VER OPTIC. With over 350 Wood-cuts, engraved by 
ANDREW, from peoal Designs by American Art- 
ists, done expressly for this book. Bound in illumin- 
ated cover, with a beautiful and origival design, price 
$1.50; or. Rnglish cloth, gold andcolors, $2.60. “Size 
of book; 7x 914 inches, pages. 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN; or, The 
Adventures of the Jewett Family and their 
Friend Ote Nambo. By EDWARD GREEY. 
With 170 re and letter-press Illustrations. 
Royal octavo, 7x 9% inches. Handsomely illumin- 
ated cover, $1.50; cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 








DRIFTING BOUND THE WORLD; A 
Bey’s Adventures by Sea and Land. By 
Capt. CHARLES W. HALL, author of “ Adrift in the 
Ice Fields,” &c. With numerous full-page and letter- 

ress Illustrations. Royal octavo, handsome cover, 
$1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.50. 





NUNA, THE BRAMIN GIRL. The Life 
aud Leve of a Hindu Princess. By Harry W. 
FRENOB, author of * Castle Foam,” “ Ego,” “ Artand 
Artista,” “ Gems of Genius.” Illus., 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 





COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. By 
T. W. HIGGINSON. Treating of: 1. Physiology. 2. 
Temperance. 3. Home. 4. Society. 5. Education. 
6. Industry. 7. Principles of Government. 8. Suf- 
frage, and Objections to Suffrage. 16mo, cl., $1.50. 


WHO WROTE IT. An Index to the Authorship 
of the most noted Works in Ancient and Modern 
Literature, By WM, A. & C.G. WHEELER. $2.00. 





J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


aE yt ay 2 se eae Cloth, Llus- 
25. Bein e fifth vo i 
yineer pom 4 ume of the Silver 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 
UP THE phe! a) or, Vachting on the Mis- 
sissippi. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. Being the 
sixth and the last volume of The Great Western Series. 


ANOTHER “HERO OF HISTORY.” 
RALEIGH; His Expleits and Voyages. 
By GEO. MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 16mo, Cloth Thus. 
trated, $1.25. Being the &fth of the series of Heroes 
of History. 


REV. DR. DANIEL WISE’S NEW BOOK. 
THORNCLIFFE HALL; or, Why Joel 
Milferd Changed His Opinion of Boys 
whom he called “‘Geedy, Geedy Fellows.” 
16mo, Cloth, [i!nstrated, $1.00. Completing the 
Winwood Clif’ Series. 


ELIJAH KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK. 
THE UNSEEN HAND; or, James Renfrew 
and Elie Helpers. Illustrated, $1.25. 


B. P. SHILLABER’S NEW BOOK. 
THE DOUBLE-RUNNER CLUWB;; or, The 
Lively Boys of Riverton, Illustrated, $1.25. 


THE FOUR-FOOTED LOVERS. By 
FRANK ALBERTSON. [lustrated from Original De- 
signs, by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY. 4to, Liluminated 
Sides, $1.00, 











YOUNG FOLKS’ BOBINSON CRUSOE. 
ByaLapy. Edited by OLIVER OPTIC, with numer- 
ous a neg and letter-press Illustrations. Boards, 
Illumina Sides, $1.25. 


WILLIS, THE PILOT. A sequel to the “ Swiss 
Family Robinson; or, Adventures of an Emigrant 
Family.” Illustrated, 12mo. New edition from new 
plates. Price, $1.00. 


BALLADS IN BLACK. A series of Original 
Readings, to be produced as Shadow Pantomimes, 
with full directions for representation, by F. E. 
CHASE. With 50 full-page Illustrations, by F. E. 
GOODRICH. Boards, $1.00. 


HAND- BOOK OF LIGHT GYM™MNAS- 
TICS, oy Lucy B, Hunt, Instructor in Gymnas- 
tics at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. C1., 50c. 


THE FORTUNATE ISLAND, and Other 
Stories. By MAX ADELER. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. In this book the successful author steers into 














a new field of humor, 





tw For sale by all Booksellers. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 











Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
* Tih.— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) (0s ep.) 
PP- 


** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
22zz (1) 924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
= : Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Fall illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Sturtevant House, 
nese IN THE CENTRE OF THE "aie as 
Niw vonm. ” } “Rates Beauced. 


Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.60 pr day, 
According to location. 


ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 cow LEWIS & GEO. 8S. LELAND, Props. 


No Registration Fee 











SILICATE 
Black Piamond Slating. 
The Best Lael Blating (withert exception) for Walls 


Mabe the finest Ve durable ne one ey 
a by any one. a common n 

pee "Patup in tin cans of ous sizes, with fu 
directions for use. 


PRICES. 
BENE. ccvccccccces $1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUART. 00000000 1.75 GALLON.......++. 
Flat. Brush (4 es), 75 cents. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the wanber woaally applied). Made only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00. 





Siiall dan dieanien. 191 Fulton Street, bAL Oiiy. 
Bound Volumes 


— or — 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 
Address 
MIBAM OBCUTT, 
Manager of Subscription Dept. of Journal, 





Is charged by the N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
for the Sale or Rent of School Property. 
Address, HIRAM ORCUTT, M r 
wb 16 Hawley Street, Boston, ‘Mass. 


809 16 HAWLEY St,, Boston. 


D. LOTHROP X CO.’S 


1881. Holiday Catalogue of New Books. 


1882. 





Wide Awake Pleasure Book, L. 


The New Volume, 1881. Quarto, boards, $1.50; extra 
cloth binding, $2.00. 

Because of the great advance WIDE AWAKE has 
made in artistic and literary merit, the publishers 
made a new departure in hy wy by: first volume of the 
current year as the volume for the holidays, instead, as 
heretofore, of the first volume of the previous year. 

The lithograph cover is from the prize design, in ten 
colors, and was selected from several hundred that 
were offered in competition, and is very artistic. 

In addition to the y of the work—400 large quarto 
illustrated es of original matter—this volume con- 
tains, asa Mg mere George Macdonald's splendid 
new story, fully illustrated, the price of which is $1.75 
when sold separately, in this country, and one guinea 
in England. 


A Family Flight: 


THROUGH FRANCE, GERMANY, NORWAY, AND 
SWITZERLAND. By Rev. E. E. HALE and Miss 
Susan HALE. The elegance of this volume, the 
popalarity of its authors, and numerous and authen- 
able book for ver make = ae _— popular and desir- 
able young eoftheyear. Quarto, extra 
cloth, tinted edges, $2.60. 


Babyland, 1881. 


The Bound Volume, With Prize Cover drawn by Rosina 
Emmot. Quarto, 75 cts.; extra cloth binding, $1.00. 


Underfoot ; 

Or, WHAT HARRY AND NELLY LEARNED OF 
THE EARTH’S TREASURES. By Laura D. 
NICHOLS. Amusing story and valuable information 
charmingly combined. Fully illustrated. 4to. $1.25. 


Exploits of M. Peterkin Paul, 

AS TRAVELER, ADVENTURER, KNIGHT, AS- 
TRONOMER, AND POLITICIAN. This volume 
contains Miltiades Peterkin Paul’s travels and polit- 
ical efforts not eisewhere printed; his astronomical 
discoveries, also his other amusing adventures, now 
first collected in one volume, thus —— the 
complete exploits of the redoubtable hero, so far as 
they have been recorded. Quarto, illustrated, board 
covers, $1.00. 


Little Folks’ Every-Day Book. 


A picture, a verse, and a blank for every day in the 
year, and twelve full-page pictures illustrating the 
months, in colors. Square 18mo, tinted edges, $1.00. 


On Board the Rocket. 


By Captain Ropert C. ADAMS. The story of an East 
Indian voyage, with thrilling incidents of sea-life and 
amusing stories. Illustrated with appropriate pe 
torial cover in eight colors and silver. Quarto, $1.00. 


On the Tree-Top. 
By CLARA Doty BAaTEs. The most ular color 
book. Profusely illustrated with original wood-cuts 
and full-page pictures in ten colors. Quarto, $1.25. 


King Grimalkum and Pussyanita ; 


Or, THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Mrs. A.M. 
Diaz. Nothing could be imagined funnier. There 
is no one in the family circle too young to ne 
it, or too old to enjoy it. Fully illustrated. Elegant 
cover. Quarto. $1.25. 


All Aboard for Sunrise Lands. 


6.00| By EpWARD A. RAND. Second edition. A fascinat- 


ing and faithful account of the trip of a party of boys 
with their uncle, who is a sea-ca n, from Californ 
across the Pacific to a adventures in Aus- 
tralia, China, and the seas. Contains more 
matter than any other book of its class. Enriched 
with more than one hundred and fifty illustrations. 
Extra cloth binding, $2.25. 


Beautiful Wild-Flowers. 


Text by Rev. A. B. HERVEY, with extracts from Long- 
‘ellow, Bryant, Holmes, Whittier, and many others. 
Original water-color dra after nature by Isaac 


Sprague. Elegant cloth, le 


Beautiful Ferns. Re 
, from wings 
ee ne Ok. Faxon. Quarto, elegans 


The Old Oaken Bucket. 


Charmingly illustrated from original drawings by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. Nothing finer or more artistic has 
ever been offered as a presentation volume for the 
holidays. Quarto, extra cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


Day After Day. 


A Proverb Calendar. Compiled by Asa BULLARD, 
D.D. 50cents. A Proverb and Motto for each day 
in _ year, attached to a card in eight colors and 
gold. 

Our American Artists. 


Second Series. ByS8.G.W.BENsAMIN. This volume 
makes our Americun young people acquainted with 
the works and history of the prominent living painters 
of our native land. Forty illustrations. 4to, cloth, 
full gilt. $2.00. 


Christmas Carols and Midsummer 
Songs. 


Original ms and illustrations. Quarto, cloth, gilt 
ge, $1.50. : eiRewe 


Our Young Folks at Home. 


A beautiful quarto by American artists and authors, 
Finely illustrated and has great excellence in literary 
matter, $1.50. 


Outline Drawings for Little Paint- 


Brushes. 


By G. F. Bagyes. With instructive stories showing 
the little folks what colors to use in painting the 
pictures, 50 cents. 


Our American Artists. 


First series. By 8.G.W. BENJAMIN. Elegantly il- 
lustrated. Plain, $1.50; gilt, $2.00. Second series. 
Forty illustrations; 4to, cloth, $1.50; gilt, $2.00. 


Stories for Language Lessons. 


For youngest readers, with blanks. The pictures sug. 
est the word to be supplied. 4to, ards, fully 
lustrated. 50 cents. 


The Story of English Literature 


for Young Readers. 
By Luoy Ceo Wuire (Mrs. Lillie). 12mo, ill., $1.25. 


Autograph Birthday Book for 
Young People. 


Contains original genme for each month by Longfellow, 
Mrs. Whitney, Whittier, Will Carleton, and other 
American Poets. 365 selections of poetry. 36 illus- 
trations, and blanks for each day in the year. Extra 
cloth, full gilt, $1.00, 


The History of Spain. 


By Professor JAMES ALBERT HARRISON, of Washing- 
ton and Lee University. This volume may be con- 
sidered the most popular ae of this re and 
the most satisfactory that could be embraced in 700 
pages. 100 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Home and School. 


An illustrated children’s song-book. By Louis C. 
ELsou, editor Musical Herald. Original words and 
music, Large quarto, elegant cloth cover, $1.00. 


Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. Fally illus. 12mo, $1.75. 


bap cy ag be! yy -y from the original MS., supplied 
only to D. rop & Co. bythe author. It has 
carefully edited and illustrated in America, and copy- 
righted accordingly. 


The Pocket Measure. 
By Pansy. This new story of Pansy’s will find thou- 
sands of delighted readers. 12mo, 575 pp., $1.56. 
Shakspeare Birthday Text-Book. 


Twelve fine illustrations. Illuminated Title and Front- 
18mo, cloth, plain, $ .75; cloth, gilt, $ .90; 





morocco, $2.50. 








D. LOTHROP & Co., Publishers and Booksellers, 92 Franklin St., Boston, 
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quality of its teaching and whether its graduates should be 
admitted to the Univ. without examinations. 

Zelotes Truesdel, E. C. Warner, and George S. Wheeler, 
the county examiners of Washtenaw Co., are all experienced 
teachers and interested in the subject of education. If all the 
counties in the State have been fortunate enought to secure 
such examiners as these, our new law will become deservedly 
popular, and in a short time we shall see a marked improve- 
ment in our country schools. 

During the year just closed, four remarkable men who have 
been connected with Michigan Univ. have died. Just one year 
ago the people of Mi were shocked at the news of the 
sudden death of Prof. Watson, the astronomer. Soon after, 
Prof. Williams, the nestor of the Univ. who had been con- 
nected with its faculty for forty years, died. A short time ago 
news came from Oregon of the sudden death of Dr. Haven, 
bishop of the Methodist Church and ex-president of the Univ. ; 
and now comes the news from Switzerland of the death of ex- 
President Tappan, to whom the Univ. has been more indebted, 
probably, than to any other single man, for its success and 


The Wayne Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will meet on the 25th 
and 26th insts. Papers and discussions will be given by Profs. 
Crowell, Grason, and others. A lecture will be given on the 
evening of the 25th by Prof. I. M. Wellington, of the Orchard 
Lake School. Prof. W. N. Hailmann, of Detroit, will speak 
on the 26th, upon “* The Emancipation of the Teacher.”’ 

The examination of candidates for positions as teachers in 
the district schools of Wayne, outside of Detroit, was held a 
few days since, and forty-three candidates passed. 

Prof. D. Putnam has been oe principal of the State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti, in place of Dr. MacVicar who has 
removed to Toronto, Ont. 

Michigan Univ. is to have a new museum. 


New York State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 

New Yorx«.—The teachers of Seneca Falls, under the leader- 
ship of O. B. Fancher, are doing an excellent work. Teachers’ 
meetings are held once in two weeks, and men from abroad 
are asked to be present and speak of their work and the expe- 
rience they have gained. 


and passed resolutions of confidence in the new principal, Dr. 
T. J. Morgan. The school is thoroughly in earnest, and is 
being improved in many ways. Surely enthusiasm, tact, and 
energy are qualities to be desired in a principal, as well as 
scholarship. 

We have not been able to gain any news of Jate of the con- 
dition of Whitestown Sem. A large debt carried for many 
years, and which, like a snowball, had grown each year, threat- 
ened to put an end to the existence of this well-known school. 
What bas been done we are unable to say. Fairfield Sem. is 
another school whose light has gone out in the same manner. 
The only sure foundation for any academy to stand upon is an 
excellent endowment. 

The Albany High School still maintains its lead as the first 
high school of the State. It has distanced its rival schools, 
and now is the acknowledged par excellence of high schools in 
the State. 

Colgate Acad., at Hamilton, is carrying on the good work 
Dr. Towle inaugurated there. It was designed at the founda- 
tion of the school to have an Engligh as well as Classical Dept., 


prosperity. 


The scholars of the Potsdam Normal School recently met 








but the enthusiasm of the classical teachers has caused nearly 














PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A CARD. 


During the next six months there will be a 
large number of people out of employment on 
account of the drought; in some parts of the 
country there is a good deal of suffering. 
There are plenty of men and women in this 
country, who, if some friend would put them 
in the way of earning two or three hundred 
dollars during the winter months, would be 
grateful for a life-time. A large manufactur- 
ing company in New York is now prepared to 
start persons of either sex in a new business. 
The business is honorable and legitimate (no 
peddling or book canvassing), $50 per month 
and expenses paid. So, if you are out of em- 
ployment, send your name and address at once 
to The Wallace Co., 60 Warren St., New York. 
The Household and Farm in its issue of 


October says, ** The offer made by this company | poetry 


(who are one of the most reliable in this city) 
is the best ever made to the uanemployed.”’ 


COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


Stadent’s Ed. in box, $4.00. Free by mail, $4.40; each Vol. $1.00. Library Ed. in box, $7.00; each Vol. $1.75. 
Tae Liprary Epirr0n is also kept elegantly bound in Half Calf, $12.50; in Three-quarter Seal, $16, 


The English Poets. 


SELECTIONS, 


With Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Introduction by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A. 


Volume 1—CHAUCER TO DONNE. Volume III.—ADDISON TO BLAKE. 
“ IL—BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN. “ — 1V.—WORDSWORTH TO SIDNEY DOBELL. 


“ Altogether it would be difficult to select four vol- ; give them so good a view of the large and rich inherit- 
umes of any kind better worth owning and studying ance that lies open to them in the poetry of their coun- 
than these.”"— Nation. | try.”"—F. C. SHARP, in Academy. 

“* The best collection ever made. A nobler libraryof| “A work of the very highest excellence, which prom- 
and criticism is not to be found in the whole | ises to be a most valuable addition to the standard crit- 
| icism of English literature,.’’— THos. BAYNE, in the 
Academy. 
“ The work is the best of its kind yet produced. It 





range of English literature.’”"—N. Y. Zvening Mail. 
“I know of nothing more excellent or more indis- 
than such a work, not only to the student of | 
iterature, but tothe general reader. It is but simple | 





The Wallace Co. make a special offer to read- 
ers of this paper who will write them at once, 
and who can give good references. 


Lypra E. Prinkuam’s Vegetable Compound 
has done thousands of women more good than 


the medicine of many doctors. It is a positive 
cure for all female complaints. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham. 


TEACHERS and others who desire to secure 
for a reasonable price the best standard books, 


j 
| gether unique.” —Pror. ARTHUR H. DUNDON, Normal 


will be invaluable in the study of English litcrature. 
shenea ps .- poetry is {aa ety ay et 80 — 
- | ada or im g a knowledge of its history an 

College, New York City. |ite Sharacter. [t is in iteclf, at the same time, both & 


“ For the young, no work they will meet with can | history and a library of English poetry.”—Churchman. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ustice to say that the book has no rival, and is alto- | 











DELIGHTFUL BOOKS. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


- English Classics. 


** T have examined Blaisdell’s *‘ Outlines”’ 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
I 


THE VERBALIST: 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the Right 
and the Wrong Use of Words, and to some other 
Matters of Interest to those who would Speak and 
Write with Propriety. By ALFRED AYRES, author 
of “ The Orthoépist.”’ 

“As a man is known by his company, so a man’s 
company may be known by his manner of expressing 
himself.” —Swirt. 

‘* We remain shackled by timidity till we have learned 
to speak with propriety.”,—JOHNSON. 

Uniform with “ The Orthoépist.””. One volume, 18mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 


II 


HOME DECORATION: 


Instruction in and Designs for Embroidery, Panel and 
Decorative Painting, Wood-carving, etc. By JANET 
E. Ruvutz-ReEs, author of Horace Vernet, ete. With 
numerous Original Designs. 

CONTENTS : I. Introductory; If. General Remarks; 
Ill, Materials and Prices; LV. Stitches and Methods; 
V. Window-Hangings and Portiéres; VI. Screens; 
VII. Lambrequins and Smal! Panels; VIII, Incidental 
Decorations; 1X. Wood-carving. 

“Home Decoration ”’ is the seventh issue in “Apple- 
tons’ Home Books.’ 12mo, cloth, Price, 60 cents. 


II. 
HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


By M. E. W. 8., author of “ Amenities of Home,’’ etc. 


and particularly pedagogical works, should COUNTRY BY - WAYS. 


with great interest and satisfaction. It will 


2 ore Tee 


SS ae 


visit or correspond with Willard Small, 14 
Bromfield St., Boston. His long experience in 
catering for those who want the best books, 
prepares him to give information of special 
value to educators. He publishes Blaisdeli’s 
English Classics. See his announcement in 
Tue JouRNAL of this week. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 —— 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in thecity. zz 


Teacuers, if you see to it yourselves, we 
see no reazon why your schools should not be 
provided with Swasey’s Blackboards. You 
cannot do justice to yourselves and scholars 
with poor blackboards; do not try to any 
longer. Away with the idea that a wall 
daubed over with anything black will answer. 


It is wasting time and money in trying to get 
along by using such stuff. Swasey’s Black- 

s are cheap enough for any school, and 
are first-class. Address, J. A. Swasey, 21 
Brattle Street, Boston. 


One of the ablest professors at Yale College 
became nearly insane from loss of sleep. He 
says: “‘ What saved me from a horrible fate 
was Dr. Benson’s Ce ene Eee, 
They cured m gained twenty- 
three pounds in four weeks. 7 


Lapres find it fashionable to take a proprie 
tary medicine that has been so successfully 


uae by oe ntaligent und eget of tet ex 


-- 











give good cheer and good help to all teachers 


and studeuts of English Literature. I shall 
do what I can to bring it to the notice of teach- 
ers of my acquaintance.”’—ProF. Moses Coit 
TyLenr, Prof of Eng. Lit., University of Mich. : 
author of a Hist. of American Literature. 


Just Published, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE 


Study of English Classics. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO STUDENTS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By A. F. Braispett, A.M., M.D. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


A New Edition, revised and enlarged by 
more than 100 pages of new material. 


From W.J.ROLFE, Editor Rolfe’s English Classics 
—*The book is ue in its character, and cannot 
fail to be helpfal to teacher.” 


From ARTHUR GILMAN, author of “ First Steps 
History,” 


Sc iar, Bialedeli’s «Outlines "fille satisfactorily a 


piace not occupied by any other text-book.” 
From HOMER B. oda ad) Master of Girls’ 


“ 





R floral dorsaboe. ges te erogreny nah 


A new book of stories and sketches, beautifully printed 
and bound, gilt-top, $1.25. 

“ We find in them a certain kind of country life and 
scenery presented with delightful freshness and truth to 
nature. They belong to the most refined order of litera- 
ture, yet they have a fidelity that is at times almost 
photographic in their depiction of the quiet scenes and 
the rural characters which form their basis. Miss 
Jewett is a writer to be admired without reservation.” 
— Boston Gazette. 





| and character. 


“ Charming pre gieteee cree rural life 


“ Eight beautifal sketches of scenery, life, and char- 
acter,—a fresh, breezy book.”’—New York Observer. 


“ Miss Jewett is inimitable in her descriptions of 
country scenery, and in her sketches of places and peo- 
ple; and her age 4 descriptions of the country folk who 
are her friends, are altogether delightful.”"— Worcester 


Spy. 

‘Mahe length of each story is admirably suited to 
reading at one sitting, and we would name this book 
as one of the first for reading aloud winter even- 


“ Just the thing for a holiday present.’”’—Springfield 
Onion. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
Little Classic” style. Red edges. $1.25. 


“It is a common thing to say about a book that it is 
charming, or interesting, or absorbing, and very often 
it is said without any particular meaning or interest. 
Bat here is a book which is really all three.’”’— Boston 

pt. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
* Little Classic’ style. Red edges, $1.25. 
“ Seven charming short stories. . .. The autamn is 


not likely to bring an more wholly delightful to 
lovers of the best fignt literature." Y. Evening Post, 
* A delicious little book.”’— Hartford Courant. 


PLAY-DAYS. 


of | Stories for Children. Square 16mo, $1.50. 


“ Each of the is 


fifteen stories is so entertaining that 
| one hardly knows which is the best, and is capttrated 


with them all.” — W 


“If Santa Claus ‘leave a 
Soaiell Gens there is a li 


Days’ in any of ‘ Play 
isn’t the kind 
Transcript. 


1, hi 
of Santa Claus we take him fer."- Botton Foe 


*s* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers. on 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 





CONTENTS: I. sig -eg f Il. The Garret; III. 
Private Theatricals, etc.; V. Tableaux Vivants; V. 
Brain Games; VI. Fortune-Telling; VIi. Amuse- 
ments for a Rainy Day; VIII. Embroidery and 
other Decorative Arts; IX. Etching; X. Lawn Ten- 
nis; XI. Garden Parties ; XII. Dancing; XIII. Gar- 
dens and Flower-Stands; XIV. Caged Birds and 
Aviaries ; XV. Picnics; XVI. Playing with Fire ; 
Ceramics ; XVII. Archery; XVIII. Amusements for 
the Middle-Aged and the Aged; XIX. The Parlor; 
XX. The Kitchen ; XXI. The Family Horse and other 
Pets; XXII. In Conclusion. 


Eighth issue in ‘* Appletons’ Home Books.” 
cloth. Price 60 cents. 


12mo, 


** Appleton’s Home Books ”’ now consist of : 
BUILDING A HOME, illustrated; How To FuRNIsH 
A Home, illustrated; THz Homer GARDEN, illus- 
trated; Home GROUNDS, illustrated; AMENITIES 





ings, #8 80 many families do.””—N. Y. School Journal, | 
/somely printed, and bound In cloth, flexible, with 
| illuminated design. 12mo. Price, 60 cents each. 





or Home; HovusEHOLD Hints; Home Dxrcora- 
TION, illustrated ; and HomME AMUSEMENTS. Hand- 


*,* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, to any address in the United States 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 


| ’ 3, & 5 BOND ST., New Work. 


Talks with Teachers. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 
Associate Editor, Journal of Education, Boston. 


BRAND NEW! 


Sprightly Reading for Wide-Awake Teachers. 
41 ARTICLES ON 41 LIVE TOPICS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Address at once, with order, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St., Bosten. 
A YEAR and expenses 


to agents. 
Outfits free. Address P. @. Vick- 
ery, Augusta, Maine. 
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. will be found a valuable paper anywhere. 


Dec. 8, 1881. 
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every student to fall into the ranks of the classical students 
and ‘‘ to go to college”’ has become the almost universal choice. 
Surely there is a strong demand for more schools of the same 


class. 


Judge Geo, F, Comstock, of Syracuse, lately conveyed in a 
jease to the trustees of St. John’s School, at Manlius the 
buildings formerly known as St. John’s School f. \ 
now known as St. John’s Military School, and 
of land, for a period of 900 years, at an annual rental of $100, 
been computed for the whole period, 
and full payment acknowledged. This is done upon condition 
that if, at any time within the period mentioned, the trustees 
shall fail for fifteen consecutive months to keep and maintain 
upon the premises a school in which boys shall be taught in 
the learning necessary to qualify them for college and univer- 
sities, and for the pursuits of life, then the property shall re-|C, H. F. Peters, of 
So says the Syracuse 


which annual rent has 


vert to Judge Comstock or his heirs, 
Herald. 


or boys, and 
several acres 


cham.”’ 


great interest durip 
The United States 





Ou10.— In a previous 


numbe 
stated that the Scioto Vall oe, Tae. in 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Th 
Acad. of Science was held 


at Philadelphia. 
by Profs. Agassiz and O. The 


C. Marsh. The 











The | and others, 


Tribune. 


Such a com- 


3 — 
URNAL it was|A. Young, of Princeton Coll.; Prof. H. A. Newton, of Yale 
ey Teachers’ Assoc. met at War | ps ; 
and that ex-Comr. J. J. Burns gave an address on “ Renee Aa | “ith cemphined Ghee 

The place of meeting was Waverly, 
by Mr. Burns was on “The Philosophy of Illustration.” 
original item was taken from an Ohio paper. 


per, of New York. 


It is complained in Philadelphia that the public schools are 
and the address | unduly crowded, some teachers having as many as 66 pupils, 
numbers varying between 45 and 66. 
|the work accomplished under these circumstances should 
- | be thorough, even with the most brilliant of teachers, is a pre- 
e autumn session of the National | posterous expectation, and the 
Papers were read folly is inexcusable, 
academy will take crowding, that the Phil 
the Sosag pane om the transit of Venus. 
ommission appointed to take charge of the 
observatories in 1882, requested that a committee be sieahetan 
by the Acad. to coéperate with the commission. 
mittee was appointed by Prest. Rogers, and consists of Prof, 
Litchfield Observatory, Clinton, N. ¥ug 
Prof. 8. P. Langley, of the Allegheny Observatory, Pittsburg;| a 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, of Harvard Coll. Observatory; Prof. C 


That 


nuriousness that permits such 
It goes without saying, considering this 
elphia teachers are illy paid.—N. Y. 








HOSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


AN INVALUABLE REMEDY. 


I think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate an excellent and invalu- 
ble addition to our list of remedies. 
-| St. Louis, Mo. 


Ws. ©. RicHarpson, M.D. 
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En 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample oi each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 








The Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER, 
Enterprising — Honest — Independent. 


ESTABLISHED : The WEEKLY in 1824; The DAILY in 
1844; The BUNDAY in 1878, by Samuel Bowles. 


Tue Sprincria@tp Repusrican has long been recog- 
nized as the leading and representative newspaper of New 
England, and is more widely known and quoted than any 
other. Its growth and present position are unique. There 
is no other daily newspaper in the world, published in so 
small a city, that has so large a constituency and so potent 
an influence on the thought of the time. During the past 
year the circulation of the daily edition alone has advanced 
from 11,000 to 12,000. THe Weexty Repusiican, be- 
sides its large circulation in New England, has a consider- 
able and growing audience at the West and South, and even 
abroad. 

In politics, “‘ The Republican” is thoroughly independent 
Its motto is, “ Print the news and tell the 
truth about it’ This it aims to do carefully, fairly, and 
conscientiously. It has its own opinions on all public ques- 
tions, and is not slow to express them in vigorous, intelli- 
gible English, but it recognizes the rights of opponents, and 
is not afraid to print criticisms of itself and its views. ‘The 
Republican’’ at present labors especially for a thorough 
reform in the civil service, a sharp, intelligent, and impartial 
revision of the tariff, and a sound financial system. It be- 
longs to no party except that of reform, but it applauds the 
good and condemns the evil in all of them. 

‘The Republican” is not simply a political newspaper. 
It touches in its news reports and editorial discussions every | 
interest of life, and undertakes to inform its readers of the 
progress of events and of thought in all directions. Asa 
New England journal, it is intended to make it a complete 
mirror of New England life, an indispensable guide to every 
one who would know this section and its people. It devotes 
large attention to literature; it deals intelligently and liber- | 
ally with all questions of philanthrophy, social economy, | 
ethics, religion, science, and industry. ‘‘ The Republican” 
supports a large staff of trained writers, editors, and re- 
porters, and though published in a provincial city, it main- 
tains the machinery, displays the enterprise, and enjoys the 
facilities of a metropolitan journal. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


It is a compact, 
comprehensive, and well-edited review of American life 
from week to week, and of the affairs of the world generally. 
Its summaries of news are prepared with great care, special 
attention being given to the presentation of New England 
news. Its editorial articles discuss broadly and with inde- 
pendence a wide range of topics. Its correspondence is of 
an unusually high character. Frequent stories and choice 
bits of poetry lend variety to the paper and increase its 
attractiveness. Each number containsa column of religious 
intelligence. Agricultural matters are fully treated, particu- 
larly those that are local to New England, this department 
having a long list of well-known contributors, among them 
Dr. George B. Loring, United States commissioner of agri- 
culture, Dr. Paul A. Chadbourne, Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, 
and Maj. Henry E. Alvord. Market reports are published 
witb special reference to the information of farmers. The 
Weekly, in a word, contains the cream of the Daily and 
Sunday editions closely edited, and its own special agricul- 
tural matter besides. 


SUBSCRIPTION KATES. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN is 3 cents a copy, 75 
cents a month, $9 a year. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is 5 cents a copy, 50 
cents for three months, $2 a year. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is 4 cents a copy, 75 
cents for six months, $1.50 year. 

A liberal cash commission is allowed to 
Postmasters and others acting as liecal 
agents. 

All subscriptions payable in advance. Specimen copies 
free. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 


and honest. 
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3478 Springfleld, Mass. 


No Larger or Better Stock to select from in Boston. 


H. A. HARTLEY ZX CO. 


95, 97, 99 & 103 Washington St., Boston. 


<e INSURES ALL GOOD RISKS AT ONE-THIRD 


H. 


Extra Super, - - 


PENS. 


HARTLEY 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 





95, 97, 99, & 103 Washington Street. 


WE WISH TO CLOSE THEM OUT AT ONCE. 


Per Vard, 


$2.00 
1.50 
-95 
75 


Itons, =- = 
ivets, = = = 
glish Tapestry, 


Axminsters, - 

Brussels, isch 
American Tapestry, 
All Wool, - = 


Best in Quality. 
WARRANTED ‘PERFECT. 


BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 


The Mutual Provident Association, 


OF BOSTON, 


THE USUAL RATES. 





MASS. 
HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 


Agents Wanted. 


Send to GrorGE 8. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.. for full particulars. 341 


CO. 
Bargains! Bargains! 


We have purchased LARGE LOTS of VERY CHOICE 
CARPETS, in the different grades named below, and the 
PRICES on each is less than Manufacturer’s price. 


Per Yard. 


$2.00 
1.30 
75) 
- 55 


These Carpets are Latest in Styles, and 





LUCAS BROWN, Art Master, 
(Late Supervisor of Drawing in Boston Public Schools,) 
14 Bremfield Street, Boston. 


Normal instructions given to teachers of Drawing in 
Public Schools. 

Instrnction given in Sketching from Nature, Paint- 
ing Landscapes in Water Colors and in Oil. Figure- 
drawing from Cast, Portraiture, Perspective, Descrip- 
tive Geometry, Cumearognie Projections, and Projec- 
tion of Shadows, Modeling from Casts, and from Life; 
Casting from Models of Clay. 347 a 








A igents: Wanted. . 


for Ten Cents, new article. One agent sold 
E 583 in two days, 4 in 43 days, big 
profit. World M’f¢ Co. 122 Nassau Si. New York 





AGENTS Wanted for Golden Thoughts on 


This elegant GIFT BOOK, 
MOTHE by 300 BEST AUTHORS, in 

troduction by Theodore L. 
pp tohmenyy? ae qentenes the GEMS of thought upon = 
‘three deares names to 
mortals given.’ Rev.Dr.Arm- 
mort HOME & ':.or.arm- 


says: “It 
valued with pure GOLD.” A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT 


pisces voit Conese EL EA WEN 


orecco in a box, B. wy 
mail. E.B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. Y. 

















AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


Ablest_Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of bis 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
TOOlarze te Outfit 50 cents ddress 
JONES BROS & CO., Cincinnat! and Chicago. 








| 
| 


The Unrivaled Atlas 


| (Maps from W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Edinburgh) 
CONTAINS 
| 33 SPLENDID MAPS, with an 
INDEX OF 20,000 PLACES. 
The low price places within the reach of every one 
) 


a fin 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


tay Sent prepaid, in cloth, on receipt of $2.25; 
boards, $2.00. . : F 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Address 
N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 


341 tf 31 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 





AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


naby John B. Gough4 
This is the best book to make money on ever offered to you. 
Tle the fasted seling book ever published. For Pathos, Spicy 

umor, and Thrilling Interest ft is without a 
“ God it." Everyone laughs and crys over it. 
Tens of Thousands are now waiting for it. Itis the “booming” 
book for Agents. in press. 1000 Agents 
wanted, men and . Now rs the harvesttime. Exclwure 
ial Terma for Circulars to 


FT RY WO TUIN TON & 00. Hartlora, Conn. 


r. Ministers 





SUPPLIED with Teacher 

woe New-England Bureau 

of Education, 16 Hawley St. 

Boston, Mass. Write fora 
Circular. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 











For Full Description and Particulars, see Page 383, 





OUR NEW PREMIUM! 
THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS, 


For Schools and Families. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. 
A Stady of the Pentateuch. - - - - 
Ecce _——. - - - - 
Half-Hours with Greek and Latin Authors, - - 
Vegetable Mould and Earth-worms. - - . 
Preseh History for Magitsh Chiléren, — 
The Artist His Mission. - - . . 
Words, Facts, and Phrases, - - - . 
Books and “py - - - - - 
Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer. - - - 
Tales of the Caravan, Inn,and Palace, - - - 
Men of Letters Series. - 


Severa. From the German. . . - - 
Young Folks’ - - 
Treasury of General —~ = Part I. - 
Washington Irving. Amer. Men of Letters Series. - 
Handteck of hton’s Conspectus. - - 

of Houghton’s pectus. - - - 
Cambridge Trifles. - - - - 

at the Wheel. - - - - 

ore Smith. Lives of American Worthies. 
A icean - - - 


Wit and Wisdom of Parliament. - - - - 
Poems. - - - - 

Maurine, and Other Poems. - - - - 
The Chronicle of the Drum. - - - - 
Young Folks’ History of Boston. - - - 
The Sammer School of Philosophy at Mt. Desert. 


Dr. Breen's Practice. - - - 
Appleton’s Elementary Charts. 48 numbers. - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Stebbins G H Ellis, Boston $1 = 
e 1 
ennings—Johnstone eton 
oo la a ; 80 
Lorimer 8C@G & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Brook Macmiltns a NY 2 00 
Reily Potter & Co, Phi 1 50 
Edwards J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 
rter Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 00 
Mitchell 8. C. Griggs & Co, Chi 2 00 
aff Jansen, i &Co,Chic 1 25 
Mor! r& Bros, N Y 1 00 
Peck's Ganot As es & Co. N Y 1 20 
ylor Harper & Bros, N Y 1 50 
Mrs Pitman Cassell, »G&Co,NY 1 50 
Mrs Wister J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 50 
Dole Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 
Van Antwerp, Bb & Co, Cinc 50 
Warner Mengiten, & Co, Boston 1 25 
Ficxlin A8 Barnes & Co, N Y 1 2 
Arthur V Wiltsie, N Y 
G P Putnam's Sons, N ¥ $1 00 
Castlemon Porter & Coates, Phila 1 26 
Warner Henry Holt & Go, NY 1 26 
Hardy “ “ “ 1 00 
Latchford Cassell, Petter, G & Co, N Y 25 
HP Spofford Houghton, M &Co, Boston 1 2% 
Wh Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chic 1 50 
Thackeray Chas Scribner's s,NY 5 00 
Butterworth Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 
Henry Holt & Go, N ¥ 3 50 
Kate Sanborn James R Osgood & Co, Bost 1 25 
‘ “oe “ “ 1 
Rickofft D Appleton & Co, N Y 10 eo 











PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 





L. Prane & Co., Boston, have issued 
Christmas and New Year Cards for this season, 
of the most artistic designs. In addition to 
their celebrated prize-cards by Elihu Vedder, 
Miss Dora Wheeler, C. C. Coleman, and Miss 
Rosina Emmet, which received the four prizes 
in the order named, in the competition held 
last February at the American Art Gallery in 
New York, they have extensive varieties of 
other patterns, of rare beauty. These pleasant 
tokens of love and friendship are now regarded 
by the American people as fitting messengers 
of good-will for the holiday season, and will 
find their way into thousands of homes. Their 
artistic character will do much to stimulate 
and foster the love for the truly beautiful in 
art. They are supplied by the trade in all 


parts of the country to patrons, at prices and 
in styles suited to all classes and tastes. The 
samples we have examined have been executed 


weekly for young people, edited by Mrs. G, R. 
Alden (Pansy). pecially adapted for Sun- 
day reading. 50 cents a year. Address: 
D. Lotarop & Co., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


WE desire to call attention to the educa- 
tional books published by Collins & Brother, 
414 Broadway, New York City. Their latest 


in Toe JouRNAL of this week. Itis probably 
the most practical text-book for general use in 
print. They publish the standard works of 
Olmstead on Astronomy and Philosophy, Ab- 
bott’s Intellectual and Morai Philosophies, 


Parker’s Natural Philosophies, Scott's Manual 
of U.S. History, (one of the best works of the 
kind in use.) Lovell’s Northend’s Speakers and 
Dialogues, Adams's series of arithmetics, and 


tive price-list. Address as above. 


THE announcement of some new books by 
Messrs Lee & Shepard, Boston, on another 
page of THe JOURNAL, should be carefully 





in strict harmony with the respective designs, 
furnished by the artists themselves. In color, 
in decoration, and in the selection of appro- 
priate and poetic sentiment, they fully realize 
our ideal for gifts of greeting to send to friends 
on Christmas and New Year’s. 


We invite special attention to the announce- 
ment of books by D. Lothrop & Co., in this 
issue of Taz JouRNAL. This house is one of 
the busiest in Boston. Messrs. Lothrop & Co. 
publish about a hundred new books a year, 
and abouta million volames. This does not 
inclade the issues of magazines in their 
monthly numbers, but does include them 
when bound in volumes. Any one who knows 
or can guess what the selecting, printing, bind- 
ing ( not to say the naming) of one hundred 
new books a year, imply of work and executive 
ability, will readily believe that Lothrop’s is a 
very busy place. 

The Wide Awake, Babyland, Little Folks’ 
Reader, and Pansy are his quartet ; the Wide 
Awake for boys and girls from eight to eight- 
een, (no, from four to eighty would be more 
accurate); Babyland, for wee folk just large 
enough to look with great eyes of wonder at 
pictures, while mamma or nurse reads the sim- 
ple story ; the Little Folks’ Reader, for older 
little people, for primary-school children who 
find great enjoyment in reading its excellent 
original stories and studying its equally excel- 
lent original pictures; and Pansy, designed 
for Sunday-school reading. The first three are 
edited by Ella Farman, and are exceedingly 
creditable to her good jadgment, taste, ingenu- 


Before making choice of your reading for 
1882, send five three-cent stamps for samples of 


an wee 8 wpe Baby the 
‘or 

babies’ own siagneing, more charming 

ever before. Only 50 cents a year. Little 
Folks’ Reader,a tful and refined 


examined by all who want books for the holi- 
day season. We have never examined more 
interesting or attractive books than those in- 
cluded in this list. They are suited to all 
classes of readers. 

The last issue of this wide-awake house is 


Like a Gentleman, a siory full of good points. 
Send for their complete price-list before pur- 
chasing your holiday books. It will pay you 
well to do so. 


We desire to say to teachers and others of 
our readers that the homes of culture and re- 
finement have a great influence upon the rising 
generation, therefore all that tends to make 
them tasteful, and centers of happiness should 
be carefully considered. D. Appleton & Co.’s 
home books consisting of Building a Home, 
How to Furnish a Home, The Home Garden, 
Home Grounds, Amenities of Home, Household 
Hints, Home Decorations, and Home Amuse- 
ments, are books that furnish just the sugges- 
tions we all need to make our homes beautiful 
at aslight cost. They are ail good books, wel! 
illustrated and bound. See announcement in 
Tue JouRNAL of this week. 

Waat Airs You ?—Is it a disordered liver, 
giving you a yellow skin or costive bowels; or 
do your kidneys refuse to perform their func- 
tions ? If so, take a few doses of Kidney-Wort 
and nature will restore each organ ready for 
duty.—Star. 


Hoster C. Waire, formerly with D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., is now the New England agent 
of the young, active, and aggressive school- 


book publishing house of Porter & Coates, 
of Ph hia. His office will be in Provi- 
dence, at 133 Westminster Street. 


Tue army of workers using the Esterbrook 
Steel Pens is the most useful army in the world. 











If you wish vither to buy or sell School 








new or second- 
Adares ASO 
145 Nassau 
280s (P) New York City. 





new book is Coffin’s Conic Sections, announced | © 


many other excellent books. Send for descrip- | - 


Phject Geaching for Adults and Children. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT HISTORY. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED BY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES. 
An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, and College. 


Houghton’s Conspectus. 


All the administrations from Washington to es inclusive, with complete list of Cabinet Officers, their terms 
of service, events of each administration, etc. Platforms of all political parties which ever existed. A mine of 
intectual research. The work of years reduced to hours, ice, in book-form, $5.00, by mail prepaid. In 
map-form, price $3.00, size 5x 4% feet. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS. 


By Prof. JOHN DUNLAP, A. M. 
4 valuable Text-book for the general reader, Schools, and Colleges. Contains short lessons on CIVIL Gov- 
ERNMENT HISTORY, ay hical Sketches of all the Presidents and other eminent men, etc. 12mo., cloth ; 
1. 


244 by mail, post d, 00. 
he attention of School Teachers, School Boards, and the friends of education is invited to these works, 


which are highly indorsed as worthy of place in all the schools. 
e@” LIBERAL TERMS TO ACTIVE CANVASSERS. Apply early for territory. 


ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 


NAME THIS PAPER. (SuccEssoR TO DAVIS, GRANGER & WILTSIE,) 
342 tf No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


_ESTEY ORGAN CO.,, 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS 608 WASHINGTON STREET 
HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOS . eRT, 
for New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. [347 23] BOSTON, MASS. 














a CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘iiittams 


303 zz 








TO LL EEE ELL ELE LOLI SI LED NER 
ey” Sample pages of Interlinears free, Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 





_W. §. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. — 
Sadler's Counting-HOUSE ATithMEliC, sco'rtges: ecail Price, @2-25-. ‘The most complete treatise of te 
kind ever published, This work has received t @ unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


leading Commercial Coll . Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 














| & fine volume to all who complete my course of 
lessons by mail. For reasons why to study it, in- 
Dictionar V formation, terms, etc., address 
Free. 364 JESSE L. ROSENBERGER, Iola, Kan. 








EXTRAORDINARY PREMIUMS. 


Valuable Library Free! 


Books Needed by Every Teacher. 
KNICHT’S HISTORY of ENCLAND UIUNABRIDGED), 


A History of Society and Government from the Earliest Period te our own Times. 
4to, 1870 pp., large type. . . . . ». Bound handsomely in Cloth ; in Two Vols. 


We offer this invaluable work to all subscribers and agents who will send us, 
on or before December 1, NBW SUBSCRIPTIONS to any or all of our publications 
to the amount of 810.00; viz.: 








JOURNAL OF EpvUCATION, - - - - - - $2.50 
EpvucaTION, - : - - - - - - - 4.00 
Primary TEACHER, - - - - - . : 1.00 
Goop Tiss, - . - - - - - - - 1.00 


Remember, this offer is not good after Jan. 1, 1882. We are compelled to with- 
draw it at that date; but all subscribers who have commenced obtaining a club 
previous to that date and have so notified us, will be allowed all reasonable time 
in which to complete their list. 
t@~ For clubs of a less number, see our new Premium List. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address at once, 








WT ATOERES 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


OUR TWO DULLAR WATCH. 


It Js the common practice of the Gold and Silver refiners of England, 
France, Germany aod Switzeriand to purchase from the Pawnbrokers of 

r respective countries, all the gold aud silver watches which have 
been unredeemed simply for the sake of the gold and silver cases. The 
works are then sold to a celebrated watch firm whohave made a special- 
ty of this business, This firm place the works in the hands of skillful 
workmen who set to work and putthem in as good condition as possible. 
These works embrace every variety of movement, some of them being 
very fine and perfect time-keepers. others not quite so good, butaverag- 
ing £ROOd, 80 that take these watches right straight through, they are 
certainly the best value for the oney ev off red. The cases 
are strong white metal. Altorether the ah if not be a better invest- 
mentas youare sure in every .aseto get your money's worth and in 
most cases @ great deal nmiore than the trifling while in most 
cases you are sure to get a eplendid timekeeper. ¢ have put the 
price rightdown to ag viz.—We will send a watch by expres* 


for sre if lara, To. Watches express for 3.75. 
eataeee clea oe Ar 


pap Lawrel r ter, yt 
six Watches by express if ordered within ars 
from date of this paper. Oe eT Aleas to send with youand 
Far Watch will cost you nothing,. If you mention this paper and 
rder at once, we will select the best Watches for you. 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 














FOR HOLIDAY WORK, send for our GRAND PREMIUM-LIST! 
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"MRS, LYDIA E, PINKHAM, OF LYNW, Mass. 





Sympathize with Woman. 


alth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can 


A 2& Med targd 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon toour female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spina] Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion, t 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs, Pinkham 

freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above, Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS. They cure constipation, biliousnesg, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

a@ Sold by all Druggists. -@e 





END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO 
214 16 Hawley St., B 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— We are all of us more 
peating involuntarily the virtues, the defects, 
the movements, and the characters of those 
among whom we live.—Joubert. 


— To think we are able is almost to be 80; 
to determine upon attainment is frequently at- 
tainment itself. Thus earnest resolution has 
often seemed to have about it almost a savor of 
omnipotence.—Samuel Smiles. 


— Religion is that nobler half of life without 
which nothing stands in a true balance. It 
wants the same kind of practical training as 
the other side, and will marvelously help and 
steady that.—Dr. Bushnell. 


— Many of our cares are but a morbid way 
of looking at our privileges. We let our bless- 
ings get mouldy, and then call them curses. 


— In all lives there is a crisis in the forma- 
tion of character. It comes from many causes, 
and from some which on the surface are appar- 
ently trivial. But the result is the same: a 
sudden revelation to ourselves of our secret 
purposes, and a recognition of our perhaps 
long-shadowed, but now masterful convictions. 
— Beaconsfield, 


— It is the enemy whom we do not suspect 
that is the most dangerous.— Rojas, 


— Error in itself is always invisible. 
ture is the absence of light.—Jacobi. 


— This is the cause of every evil deed, that, 
propagating still, it brings forth evil.—Cole- 
ridge. 

— ‘*One soweth and another reapeth,” is a 
verity that applies to evil as well as good.— 
George Eliot. 


— Individuals may wear for a time the glory 
of our institutions, but they carry it not to the 
grave withthem. Like raindrops from heaven, 
they may pass through the circle of the shin- 
ing bow and add to its luster, but when they 
have sunk in the earth again, the proud arch 
stillspans the sky and shines gloriously on. 
—James A. Garfield. 


— There is a brotherhood of error as close as 
the brotherhood of truth.—Argyll. 


— From the genius of our government, the 
pathway to honorable distinction lies open to 
all. No post of honor so high but the poorest 
boy may hope to reach it. It is the pride of 
every American that many cherished names, 
at whose mention our hearts beat with a 
quicker bound, were borne by the sons of pov- 
erty, who conquered obscurity and became 
fixed stars in our firmament.—James A. Gar- 
field. 

— Enthusiasm is supernatural severity.— 
Thoreau. 


or less echoes, re- 


Its na- 





How Dr. C. W. BENSON’S 

Celery and Chamomile. Pilis 
Build up the Nervous system and pomivels cure Sick 
Headache, Nervous Headache, Neuraigia, Nervous- 
ness, Sleeplessness, and Dyspepsia. It has been proved 
that they successfully ward off all danger of Paralysis, 
Apoplexy, and Sudden Death. Their effect upon the 
Nervous System is something wonderful, and there is 
no wonder that thousands of people avail themselves of 
such a valuable remedy, while it may be found, in these 
days of Nervous Diseases. The simplicity and purity 
i ee pills are at once in their favor, as they do not 
physic. 

Paralytics that have not walked for two years have 
been fully restored by these pills, and thousands of 
cases of Nervous Weakness —— cured, while the 
cases of Sick and Nervous Headache and Neuralgia 
that they have cured are innumerable each year, and 
add to their popularity. Too much cannot be said in 
their favor, for while they cure these terrible Nervous 
Diseases, they also improve the general health, and 
especially the complexion and skin, and invariably im- 
prove the digestion. 

Solid by all druggists. Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50 to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on a1! parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressing in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1l. per package. 





DB. BENSON’S NEW REMEDY 











DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 





COLLEGES. | 


ASELL SEMINARY for Yi Women, Auburn- 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and| 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both | 
U sexes, Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 








OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Guo. F. MAGOouN, Prest. 335 tf 








3 PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H, RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P1., Boston. 


RCESTRR FREE INST. of industrial Science. 
¥¥ Address Prof. C. 0. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 














PREPARATORY. 


EACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 








GENERAL CULTURE, 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their | 
schools, 3 __ 825 tf | 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, | 


R. 1, prepares for Coll Scientific Schools, and | 
or Busthess experienced teachers thro hont. | 
locution ; ngs, 


Special teachers of new school bui 
With an 
Drill. Apply to | 
s | 








complete modern appointments; Chemical 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


Gsoarding SEMINARY, Barre 
0 





Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. moderate. 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal, 80zs 


REENWICH ACADEMY , Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thoro in 
class or private, Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 


School, 











oung 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 

N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
E. H, BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
¢ For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 =x 


Meee" as Wouone STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





AT WororstER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance ee ei Sept. 8, 1881. 


55 2z Address E. H. Russk 1, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. or Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, addfess the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID 


ENOE, ° 

lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 


tion address Miss ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYpEN, A. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
§ For Both Bezes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. 800TT. 133 























A COLLECTION 
— OF < 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50. Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History STORE, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 





Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on es to 


188 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 
WSE 


DEUS Viney SE 
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Best Known. EstABLisHeD,I824, 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS anager 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 











a Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY end SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 az 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS !! 


PLANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. Instalments received. 
SPLENDID ORGANS, $45,860,900 up. MAG- 
NLIFICENT 7 & oct. ROSE D PIANOS, 

and Cover one $190, Warranted 6 years. 
lustrated Ga e mailed. ts wanted, 
HORACE WAT & OO, anutacturers 
and Dealers, 226 Broadway, New York. 
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N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. O61 ss 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, From 
the Disco of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent - By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing Popepeen of the United States from 
census of 1880. steel its of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 


A National Book. 


QUR BROTHER IN BLACK 
His Freedom and His Foture, 





By Arrticus G. Hayaoop, D.D., 
President of Emory College, Oxford, Ga, 





It is fair to both Sections. It tells the truth about 
the Negro in America: 

It recognizes facts, and believes In the Sermon on 

the Mount. 

It is for Progress, Peace, and Righteousness. 


It should be read in all parts of the Union and by all 
colors. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“The book is a perfectly sincere review of the situa- 
tion in the South since the surrender at Appomatox, 
with a clear insight into all of its phases and modifica- 
tions. It goes to the kernel of affairs, and in this 
respect it will undouw ly take ite place as the most 
remarkable contribution that has yet n made to con- 
rere American history.”—The Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


“ Every chapter 
by Dr. Haygood as 


goiene with life. The views taken 
the duty of the Southern people, 
are such as are entertained by nearly all intelligent 
Christian people among us.”’— Nashville Christian Ad. 

“It is the best book of the kind that has ever ap- 
peared in the South.”"—Chicago Advance. 


The book is warmly commended by such papers as the 
Richmond . 


Coatiunenge mes. 
Southern Christian Advocate (Charleston, 8. C.) 
eement a Ooine ee 
nquirer-Sun umbus, Ga. 
Charl Courier ’ 


eston ° 
Raleigh Christian Advocate (N. C.) 
And scores of Southern leading papers. Also by 


Zion's Herald | retam). 
Sunday Herald (Boston). 
Comeperetes CORSRERED. 


Montpelier Messenger (Vt.) 
Free ipress (Burlington, Vt.) 

In a six-page notice, Rev. Dr. D. D, Whedon, editor 
Methodist Feerierta Review, New York, says: “‘ The 
President of Emory College has given us what may per- 
haps be called an epochal work.’ 

‘¢ The book abounds in wise and benevolent views, and 
while it does not — ~» set —_. — Bn 5 of the 
Northern le thoroughly and progres- 
sive qenatiaing the duty of the South.”— The Journal 
of Education. 


‘“‘ There is more statesmanship in this book than has 
yet been displayed by any professional statesman. It is 
calm, it is fair, it is honest.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Hon. W. E. DopGs says: “‘ I have read nothing since 
the war so well calculated to instruct good men North 
and South as to their duty and responsibility to the 
millions so recently made citizens. e@ book is full of 
interest, and written in a true Christian and national 
spirit, If it could be generally read by men and 
women North and South, I am confident it would go 
far to remove the ignorance and prejudice which has 
kept the two sections so far apart.’ 


Order from the publishers, PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
New Yor«g, and he B. MoFERRIN, NASHVILLE, 
TENN.; or from the Author, or through any book-seller. 


Sent for $1.00, post-paid, to any address. 3314 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


— OF — 


GYMNASTICS, 
For Teachers and Schools, 


sim et prection! Ensceiees 15 Ol™- 
pit the on Schools, with easy 


Many of these lessons 








NEW-ENGLAND PUB. COMPANY, 





Send for The Journal’s Premium List. 








16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 





AN HISTORICAL READER, 


For the Use of Classes in Academies, 


By any EK. SHEPHERD, M.A., 
ustruction, Baltimore, 


Superintendent of Public Iustru 


This work consists of a collection of extracts representing the purest historical literature that 
been produced in the different stages of our a ment, from the time of Clarendon to the era of 


PAS rages American writers, 


ions pe ee Ree 


shall be completed. 


investigation. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


D, APPLETON & C0., Publishers, {” 


cubwanels enon aoa till the Inst act inti in the historical drama 


The and critical notes are just sufficient to stimulate ing 
intention of notes and comments is to suggest new lines of thought, and to 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIV.—No. 22, 











High Schools, and Grammar Schools. 
Maryland. 


min Sh ge B, pupils alee illustrations of classic 
to create and develop a fondness for 


tendencies, the ie hay simply to instill a love for his- 
views in regard of those great civil and —om 


and independent research. The 
op a taste for more extended 


, 3, 5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av. 
NEW YORE” poston.” CHICAGO. " 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bremd@eld Street. s 


Object- Lesson Cards, 
a COMPLETE IN Seger ¥ 
I. Miseral Minadom, tS 


Size of each Card, 13 x 2 inches. 


and Se —- 
Specimens of raw produce, manufactu 
attached to the cards, forming wets and inter- 
an ve 
industrial Call and exam 
ine. circular sent on 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bremfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 1% Srostrvy 


NEW YORE. 





Audersen’s Po Mintorics ond Mint’! Readers; 
Themson’s Asichmotios and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 

Seed and os tirnded Lessons in Enug- 





COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
NEW EDITION: 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


Elements of Cenic Sections and Analytical 


Geometry; by James H. Corrix, LL.D.; with 
sdditions by Prot’. S. J. Corrix, Lafayette College. 


8vo, =. $1.35. 
Copies for examination 


COowPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 6320 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF es. 


mailed on receipt of $1.00. 





$2 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & OO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial 








Swinton's phies; 
Webster's onaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &e., &o. 
For New-England States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
as 2% 14 Milk Street, Boston. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN PoEns. Selected from Longfel- 


low, Whittier, ant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biogra ical Bheteias and Notes. $1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 


thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
_ Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Putnam’s Hints 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrius WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 





or 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New ay og 
Guyot's Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, New-England Agent, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 
WE OFFER PORTER & OOATES, 
unusual facilities to Schools and Collegesinthe pur-| Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 


chase of 


TEXT- BOOKS, 


a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
ND HAND, at lowest rates. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
87 Park Row, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Havin 
SEC 





Series (30% 
Series (18 vols.), 


The Normal! First Reader. The Norm. Teme Be Beoger. 
“ “ Second “ “ o +“ 


“e “ ii] 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s —- Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 
. New Comprehensi ler 


unglison’s New Behool Physiology. 
deal Grammar. —Raub. 


Bakers Natural Philosophy. 
Lessons in English, and 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s 


; 
a Geometry bar = , 


th ~ eg New Edition. 
Revised. | sae ahah _ Algebra. 


Te bemahk ticieedaii free on application. 





Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature, 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theol logy 1.50 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw fus. 

for Home Reading. -75 


Fall list, with ~ Se pages, mailed on application 





$1.25. 
-| BALLADS AND LYWBICS, 150 Poems. selected | to the Publishers 
and arrap 


Hewry Capotr LovGe. $1.25. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited b 
one eally peewee” late Supt. of Boston Schools. 


. fully illustrated. $1.00. 

LONG ELLOW EAFLETS. _ Selections 

from the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Edited by tees ep E. Hopapor. With Illustra- 
tions. hlet and envelope, 60 cts. 

mot nM a LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by JosE- 
PaINE E. HODGDON. 12mo, fully illus., with sketch 
of Dr. Holmes. In pam pblets and envelopes, 60 cts. 





Order all PERIODICALS At 
and Foreign, at CLuB Rares. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
<= cain 


TO 


kind at wholesale rates. 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


2.00 | ig 
et in the essential = ects. 


mar-school 
metic, and 


H OW National Sabeort atom Bs Smane mcy | .ufficient for o: 


metics form a two-book or three 
h Books, and Station- | °°st of two books. 


sent 0} 
4 full line of SOHEDLER's SUPERION | cited. Address the 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley 8St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75| BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains os lessons and slate work and 
os ed for primary schools 
IL A; well-graded mental and written exam- 
It ia designed for the 
e first two years of the _ 
It leads u [s the Practical 
ves the = a Snowledge of arithmetic 


I. and II. are also published se 


ly. 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elemen ry and tical Arith- 
k series, but at the 


lication. 

blishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, C 


Correspondence 80 


Ky’ Chicago. 





SAVE 
application. School Supplies,all oan 
MQNE V. | eee Dee pores 








JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
‘s Inductive Grammar. 





Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent . Boqwins Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philelegy. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


19 and [21 William Street, New York. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 


2 Union Arith. Roe 3, Combinin 
Brooks’s H 


SOWER, POTTS & COo., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
mery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


tal and 
Written. 


Dr. omitookes A Norm - Fagen Course. 


Standard Ari rating } Men 


her Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s —— sere 

Breoks’s Geom a paecnetrs. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 





Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 





MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. — 

WARREN'S New Geographies. | 

GREENE'S Wew Grammars. | ‘9 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. _-————__——- 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. | 

ROYSE'S American Literature. |** Ywnsen® ** 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin S., 8 N. 
JUST OUT: o Ree 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


0 , ’ 
ORLANDO LEACH, No New w ork | agents. 





Publishers, 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW BBOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., ali Royal vo, and Printed in Colors. 





Soucs’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 


MACMILLAN & 00.'8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxiey’s Lessens in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lacs Se °9 1.10 
Roscee’s Lessens in Elem. C 1.10 
Stewart's Lessens in bans Physics, 1.10 
ay ae tat Elem. Geeteres aie Astronemy, 1.35 


isis 22 Bond Bisect. Now ‘York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford”? Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 
For sale at all bookstores, 





TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C0., 


THE 


Franklin Composition 
Exercise Blanks, 


COMPLETE IN THREE NUMBERS. 
Introduction Price, $1.80 per doz. 


TEXT- BOOKS IN THE 


edition, ada 
RICE & 30 SON’S DIFF 


ood text-book.’ —Mathemat. V: 


THE CALCULUS 


U. 8S. NAVAL 
ACADEMY AND ELSEWHERE 


ae & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 


IFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Founded on the Method 

y Rates or Fluxions, with Numerous Illustrative Ex- 
amples. By Profs. J. RIcE and W. W. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Na val Agaa., Annapolis, Md. 1 v. 8vo, cl., $3 50. 


_v oIPFERENTIAL OALC LUS. Abr. ed. 12mo. $1.50. 
JOHNSON, Prof. W. wa 8 L -Lopeney CALCULUS. Abrid 
for Co use. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


ENTIAL AND ATEGRAL 
CALCULUS, 2 vols. bound in one. Cloth, $2. 


“ We heartily commend the book to all sa went a 
isitor..... “ One of the 


t beshs ) cai a I have ever seen.” —A. Hall, 


Specimen Pages Sent Free. Observ., . C.....4 Allow me to eapress 
my Vv b yo a reciation « of this Treatise, in regar 
ae Samant pa bigh Re Prey. BE. Davies, Univ. of Wis. 





246 758 Broadway, New YVerk. 


JOHN WILEY ae a. 15 Astor Place, N.Y 


Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Baetessor, 


for examin. with reference to introduction, at 4% price. 





THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker &t., New York. 


L. PRANG & O0., 
Ant amp EpvoatTionwat Pus.isuens, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
ee nee, Cas oe, classes, and schools of art 


sig 





Drawing Materials. 
°s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
abtniten laa represented in their 
a MB oe 


instruction with object- 
 Pranmg’s American Chromes. 














UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT~BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammers. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, d&ec., &c. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 





McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller, 


MocGuffey'’s Revised Reading Charts, 

Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Harvey's Revised Gr 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanshi 
Eclectic 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series, Etc. 


ammars and Composition, 


of the United States, 


White's Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Algebra, 
Holbrook’s Grammars, 
Norton's Philosophy, 
Norton's Physics, 
Norton's Ms gna pa atl 
Brown's Physiol 
Kidd's Blocution, 





GZ A full line of superior Text-Books 


adapted to Schools of every grade. De- 


scriptive Catalogue and Price-list on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-England Agent, 


Cincinnati and New York. 


Ne. § HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 8 
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